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A SONG OF ANGIOLA IN HEAVEN. . 


From Saint Paul’s. 
A SONG OF ANGIOLA IN HEAVEN. 


Fiowers, — that have died upon my Sweet, 
Lulled by the rhythmic dancing beat 
Of her young bosom under you, — 
Now will I shew you such a thing 
As never, through thick buds of spring, 
Betwixt the daylight and the dew, 
' The Bird whose being no man knows — 
The voice that waketh all night through, 
Tells to the Rose. 


For lo, — a garden-place I found, 
Well filled of leaves, and stilled of sound, 
Well flowered, with red fruit marvellous ; 
And twixt the shining trunks would flit 
Tall knights and silken maids, or sit 
With faces bent and amoreus ; — 
There, in the heart thereof, and crowned 
With woodbine and amaracus, 
My Love I found. 


Alone she walked, —ah, well I wis, 
My heart leapt up for joy of this !— 

Then when I called to her her name, — 
The name, that like a pleasant thing 
Men’s lips remember, — murmuring, — 

At once across the sward she came, 
Full fain she seemed, my own dear maid, 

And askéd ever as she came, 

‘** Where hast thou stayed? ” 


**Where hast thou stayed?’’—she asked as tho’ 
The long years were an hour ago ; 

But I spake not, nor answered, 
For, looking in her eyes, I saw 
A light not lit of mortal law ; 

And in her clear cheek’s changeless red, 
And sweet, unshaken speaking found 

That in this place the Hours were dead, 

And Time was bound. 


** This is well done,’’— she said, — “‘ in thee, 
O Love, that thou art come to me, 

To this green garden glorious ; 
Now truly shall our life be s 
In joyance and all goodlihead, 

For here all things are fair to us, 
And none with burden is opprest, 

And none is poor or piteous, 

For here is rest, 


‘* No formless Future blurs the sky ; 
Men mourn not here, with dull dead eye, 
By shrouded shapes of Yesterday ; 
Betwixt the Coming and the Past 
The flawless life hangs fixen fast 
In one unwearying To-Day, 
That darkens not ; for Sin is shriven, 
And Death from out the doors is cast, 
And here is Heaven.”’ 


At “* Heaver '’ she ceased, — and lifted up 
Her fair hea like a flower cup, 

With rounded mouth, and eyes aglow ; 
Then set I lips to hers, and felt, — 
Ah, God, — the hard pain fade and melt, 


And past things change to painted show ; 
The sweet, clear quiring of the birds outbroke ; 
The lit leaves langh , 


—sky shook, and lo, 
swooned, —and woke. 


And now, O Flowers, 
-—— Ye that indeed are dead, — 
Now for all waiting hours, 
Well am I comforted ; 
For of a surety, now, I see, 
That, without dim distress 
Of tears, or weariness, 
My Lady, verily, awaiteth me ; 
So that until with Her I be, 
For my dear Lady’s sake 
I am right fain to make 
Out from my pain a pillow, and to-take 
Grief for a golden garment unto me ; 
Knowing that I, at last, shall stand 
In that green garden-land, 
And, to the holiling of my dear Love’s hand, 
Forget the grieving and the misery. 
A. D. 





M. Maeng, French Minister of Finance, re- 
ports to the Emperor that the subscriptions to 
the loan of 18,000,0007, amounted to 600,000,- 
000/., or 34 timesas much. No less than 781,292 
persons sent in applications, and the cash depos- 
it amounted to 26,000,000/., being an average of 
331. for each applicant. M. Magne draws from 
these facts the conclusion that the confidence of 
the public in the credit of the State does not find 
its true and definitive expression in the price of 
the Funds, a remark intended to soothe a well- 
known sore in his Majesty’s mind that he cannot 
get Rente up to its level under Louis Philippe, 
far less up to its English level. Great efforts are 
made to reduce the importance of M. Magne’s 
figures, but after all reductions the fact remains 
that France has much money very widely diffused, 
Are there 800,000 persons in England who could 
either be taught how to apply for a loan or find 
a deposit of 307, apiece? Spectator, 22 Aug. 


Amone the Reports on the Paris Exhibition is 
a chapter on a new system of shoeing horses, 
Its inventor, M. Charlier, contends that the pres- 
ent shoe destroys the horse’s foot, and substitutes 
for it an iron band, let into a rectangular groove 
scooped from the outer circle of the horse’s foot. 
This band is fastened with seven rectangular 
nails, driven into oval holes. The sole of the foot 
and the frog are thus allowed to touch the ground, 
the horse never slips, and never gets diseases of 
the foot. The new shoe has been tried by M. 
Lauguet, a large jobmaster in Paris, and has re- 
duced lameness in his stables by two-thirds. 
The Omnibus Company, moreover, have shod 
1,200 horses, and speak of the improvement in 
high terms, Has anybody ever clearly explained 
why a horse can travel without shoes all his life 
on a stony desert as hard asiron, and cannot 





travel on an English road? Spectator, 22 Aug. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE REIGN . 


OF GEORGE HU. 
NO. VI.— THE YOUNG CHEVALIER. 


THERE are some landscapes in the world, 
in which foreign memories, alien to the 
place, and in some cases less touching and 
momentous than the natural local associa- 
tions, thrust themselves in, and obscure to 
the spectator at once the nationality and 
individual character of the spot. The Eng- 
lish traveller, when he climbs the height of 
Tusculum, has a scene before him full of 
the grandest memories of a past which is 
the common inheritance of the whole civil- 
ised world. His boyish lessons, his youth- 
ful studies, if they have done anything for 
him, have qualified him to identify every 
hillock, and hear a far-off voice out of every 
tomb. Or if it is not old but modern Rome 
that charms him, there are a hundred lights 
on that Campagna, a thousand influences of 
sound and sense about, enough to move the 
least imaginative soul; Kome lying distant 
on the great plain; and the dome that 
Buonarotti hung between earth and heaven 
standing out the one thing visible, full of 
suggestions of the treasures lying under 
and about it, are sufficient to overbrim 
the eager brain. How is it that, as we 
stand upon the wistful plateau with that 
great scene before us, Rome and her mem- 
ories fade from our eyes? ‘‘ Shrivelling 
like a parched scroll,” the plain rolls up 
and passes away. The Highland hills all 
black with storms, the lonely, desolate, 
narthern seas, the wild moors and moun- 
tain-passes, rise up a sad phantasmagoria 
over the grey olives and clustering vines. 
It is the wild pibroch that rings in our 
ears, it is the heather that rustles below 
our feet, and the chill of the north that 
breathes into our faces. Why? Because 
yonder in the Duomo a line of inscription 
has caught the traveller’s eye, obliterating 
Frascati and Rome, and all Italian thoughts : 
*‘ Karolus Odoardus, Filius Jacobi.”. These 
are the words, and there lies the high 
heart mouldered into dust, which once beat 
against the breast of the Young Chevalier! 

It was in Rome that the life of Charles 
Stuart began, as it ended, in exile, in an 
unhappy distracted household, torn asunder 
by domestic dissensions, divided between a 





THE REIGN OF GEORGE II. 8 
disappointed, injured, high-spirited wife, 
sometimes in open, sometime in tacit re- 
bellion, and an unfaithful, exacting hus- 
band, weak, but tyrannical, wicked, yet 
religious as princes sometimes are permitted 
to be. Strangely enough, though Queen 
Clementina, as she was called, would seem 
to have been of a higher and stronger char- 
acter than her husband, there is no refer- 
ence to her in any of her son’s letters, and 
little in the contemporary records. James, 
whatever his sins were, and they were many, 
seems to have kept, at least, the affection 
of his children. But it is impossible to im- 
agine a worse atmosphere for the growth 
of young lives. The melancholy dispos- 
sessed Family was surrounded by a little 
coterie of a court—~-a community which, 
under the best of circumstances, has much 
of the pettiness, personal squabbles, ru- 
mours, and gossip of a village, embittered 
and set on edge in this case by the fact 
that its members were discontented and 
broken men, whose hopes and hearts were 
elsewhere, and to whom intrigue and con- 
spiracy were daily bread. Plots and coun- 
ter-plots of all kinds went on in the unquiet 
household. Every day a gloomy train at- 
tended the mimic king across the Piazza to 
the Church of the Holy Apostles, where he 
went to pay his devotions. Meddlers of 
all kinds, ruined soldiers, broken-down 
statesmen, shifty priests, surrounded the 
boys thus growing up to an inheritance of 
false hopes and idle greatness. The bells 
of the Santi Apostoli, and many a church 
beside, kept ringing in their young ears 
with unbroken monotony ; the flat ceremo- 
nials of the priestly court, of which they 
were half-dependents, mocked the exiles. 
Now and then they gave a concert at their 
palace, to which the wandering English 
cubs, with their ‘‘ governors,” of whom 
Lord Chesterfield and Lady Mary Wortley 
give so uncomfortable a description, came 
in crowds to stare at the handsome gallant 
lad, condescending to play for their amuse- 
ment, who was, so far as blood and heredi- 
tary right went, the undoubted heir of Eng- 
land; sometimes they rushed forth across 
the Campagna to cheat their inactivity with 
the commotion of a hunting-party — poor 
copy of the stir of life. And this while out 
in the world cannons were roaring, battles 
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fighting. Young William of Cumberland, 
as yet unmarked by his terrible nickname, 
was getting himself glory at Dettingen at 
the head of those English who were not his 
countrymen, that he should have the credit 
of them. It requires little imagination to 
conceive how this contrast must have rank- 
led in the high, courageous, adventurous 
soul of the young Stuart, rightful leader of 
these Englishmen, who, but for the folly of 
his fathers, might have been at their head 
instead of the Hanoverian. He was five- 
and-twenty, and had been, no doubt, for 
years consuming his heart in the tedious 
bustle of the ecclesiastical capital. All his 
biographers echo the general note of won- 
der how a prince, trained under the soft 
Italian skies, amid the supposed effemmacy 
of Italian customs, could have been fit for 
the hardships of his after-life. But Charles, 
it is evident, had been trained, by such ex- 
perience as that elimate and those customs 
give, to bear heat and cold, the two great 
extremes, and had taken pains to inure 
himself to long walks and scant fare, as a 
hunter among the hills would naturally do. 


At last, in the depths of winter in the year 
1744, the long-expected call came to the 


eager young man. France, with plans of 
her own in her mind, had suddenly be- 
thought herself of the Stuarts, by way, not 
necessarily of restoring them, but of occu- 
pying the attention of England with her 
own affairs, and making her recall not the 
troops only, but money, with which an ob- 
sequious Ministry enabled King George to 
subsidise all the world. The summons was 
secret and sudden, known only to the father 
and son and their most intimate counsel- 
lors. Out of the brief overwhelming ex- 
citement of that moment afew words come 
to us full of natural feeling. ‘‘I trust, by 
the aid of God,” said the youth, trembling 
with hope and eagerness, as he set out on his 
enterprise, to the old man who had gone 
through that phase and left his hopes be- 
hind him ages ago im the cold blank of the 
past, ‘‘that I shall soon be able to lay three 
crowns at your Majesty’s feet.” The father 
answers tenderly, out of his life-in-death, 
‘* Be careful of yourself, my dear boy. I 
would not lose you for all the crowns in 
the world,” he says, with, one can imagine, 
what smile and what sigh! Weak, feeble, 
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futile old Pretender — and yet with a heart 
to be wrung for his boy, like other men. 

It was on a night in January 1744— the 
9th —that the young Chevalier set forth on 
one of the most extraordinary, splendid, 
and hopeless expeditions ever recorded in 
history. ‘A little after midnight,” a heavy 
coach, followed by a groom leading another 
horse, rattled through the stony Roman 
streets to the Lateran Gate. The keys had 
been left over night with the captain of the 
guard, that no hindrance might be given to 
the Prince’s hunting-party, on which his 
eagerness carried him forth so early. Gen- 
tle Prince Henry, he who was afterwards 
Cardinal York, was left behind asleep, and, 
knowing nothing, set out leisurely in the 
morning to meet the fiery young Nimrod 
who had preceded him, little thinking on 
what wild chase it was that his elder brother 
had gone forth. The chaise and the faith- 
ful groom behind went on, across the wintry 
Campagna in the deep darkness, till they 
came to the stony causeway, everlasting like 
all old Roman work, which ascends the Al- 
ban hill. There, under some pretext, the 
young Adventurer left his companion in the 
coach and mounted his horse. The story 
goes on to tell how he stood still ‘‘ at the 
turning,” alone with his faithful Norman 
groom, until the heavy coach, with Dunbar 
in it, who for his part pretended to know 
nothing, lumbered on upon the resounding 
road towards the hunting-tryst. When 
the carriage was gone, Charles Edward 
turned his horse’s head the other way, and, 
facing towards Frascati, towards Florence, 
and Paris and England, ‘“‘ gave his bridle- 
reins a shake,” and escaped into the world. 

When this romantic incident occurred, 
the artificial world held on its babbling 
course at home as if there had been no such 
startling primitive chances in existence. 
The armies and commanders of England 
were on the Continent fighting for other 
contested successions, and hiring German 
troops to aid their arms. The Ministers 
in London were busy making treaties and 
granting subsidies, struggling to please 
King George, whose heart was rather that 
of an Elector of Hanover than of a King of 
England. The world of fashion fluttered 
and amused itself as one reads in Horace 
Walpole’s letters, its Tories pretending to 
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hope for, and its Whigs affecting to fear, 
the exiled Stuarts in their distant retire- 
ment; but one party just as ready as the 
other with fine birthday clothes at the Hano- 
verian Court, and traditionary Jacobitism 
falling into the constitutional opposition of 
more recent times. Never was there an 
age when men were less likely to sacrifice 
themselves, and put their fortunes and lives 
in peril, for a banished and half-forgotten 
King. There were a hundred solid reasons 
why George and his family should lie heavy 
on the English mind. He was no English- 
man, nor even pretended to be. He had none 
of the qualities that make a man personally 
popular, except courage. He gave the world 
an example of dull profligacy on the one side, 
and unnatural family discords on the other, 
such as the public mind, however little 
toned to virtue, invariably resents. In all 


his public acts he made it apparent that his 
new kingdom was nothing to him in com- 
parison with his native principality —‘‘a 
province to a despicable electorate,” as Pitt 
boldly and bitterly said. Yet so deeply 
had the dangers of civil war stamped them- 


selves on men’s minds; or so bent were all 
on personal well-being, safety, and such suc- 
cess as was practicable; or so dull was the 


level of public feeling at a moment when no- 


public leader possessed the thrill of sympa- 
thetic genius, and every man schemed and 
struggled for himself, that notwithstanding 
all the drawbacks that attended the Hano- 
verian race, no touch of ancient love seems 
to have awakened in the English heart to- 
wards the young, noble, and hopeful Pre- 
tender, who thus set out with his life in his 
hand to claim his hereditary place. The 
whole nation, occupied with its own affairs, 
and sullenly awaiting the result of its last 
experiment in kingmaking, abstracted itself 
from all new contests, and looked on, angry 
to have its quiet disturbed, indignant at the 
thought of new expenses, unmoved by the 
romance of the situation or by the daring 
of the Adventurer. At this moment of his 
career there can be no doubt that of all the 
young princes in Europe Charles Edward 
was personally one of the most promising. 
His education had been bad, but his mind 
was open. He was full of noble natural 
gifts, if not of intellect at least of charac- 
ter—a gracious, magnanimous, valiant 





gentleman, with all the charm of manner 
and. ) peculiar. to his race. There 
seems “@4 reason to believe that such a 
nature, sweetened by prosperity, might 
have come to a finer t than ever 
Stuart yet had attained since the first James 
of Scotland, the poet of the rage. But such 
was not the intention of Providence, in all 
things so inscrutable, and in none more so 
than in the determination of the influences 
which cramp or guide the development of 
character. England did but stand and look 
on while the young Chevalier drew near 
her coasts, greeting him with the look of 
alarm whichmight be supposed to startle a 
shopkeeper at the appearance of any riot 
which would put his goods and traffic in 
danger— putting up her shutters, locking 
her till, in unheroic tremor and still more 
unheroic calm awaiting the issue. The 
noblest of Jacobite families, they who had 
kept up anxious relations with the exiled 
Court for years (and there was scarcely one 
family of importance, scarcely one eager 
statesman, who had not one time or other 
offered services to or excited the expecta- 
tions of that Court), adopted this attitude. 
So long as nothing was to be done, they 
were content to speak of the Prince’s ad- 
vent as if it would bring them salvation ; 
but as soon as he appeared, the warmest 
prayer they had to utter was, that he would 
keep away from them and depart from 
their coasts. Men who.are in possession 
of all the best gifts of fortune may be par- 
doned for not rushing blindly into an enter- 
prise which is likely to conduct them to the 
Tower and the block; but yet it must be 
recollected that the men who thus stood 
apart and let their Prince dash himself to 
pieces against the great wall of a nation’s 
passive resistance, had given him for years 
a theoretical allegiance, had supported his 
pretensions, kept up his hopes, and main- 
tained before his eyes a gleam of perpetual 
possibility. They were all waiting, they 
professed, for the moment when it would be 
wise to make the attempt. Such waiting 
was no matter of life and death to them. 
Their circumstances were in no way des- 
perate—their lands and livings were se- 
cured, and even public life was not shut 
against them. But with him it was life or 
death. 
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Charles Edward went first to Paris, where 
he was kept for some time in gréat retire- 
ment, seeing nobody, not even the King — 
and afterwards to Gravelisiés, a little forti- 
fied town on the dreary Jife of coast between 
Calais and Dunkirk,#vhere he lived in more 
utter seclusion stiff, attending the prepara- 
tions for the expedition and watching their 
progress. From this spot, for the first 
time, amid the mists and storms of winter, 
he looked across the angry Channel upon 
England with such thoughts as may be con- 
ceived, On that monotonous shore, linger- 
ing upon -the margin of the wild sea, catch- 
ing glimpses, as the clouds lifted and fell, 
of the island-kingdom of his forefathers, the 
Adventurer becomes his own higtorian ; but 
his record is of facts only, not of sentiments 
and feelings. His sole attendant was a 
Highland gentleman, one of the busy con- 
spirators of the time, in whom he seems to 
have been able to repose scanty faith. ‘* The 
situation I am in is very particular,” he 
writes, ‘‘ for nobody knows where I am, or 
what is become of me, so that I am entirely 
buried as to the public, and cannot but say 
that it is a very great constraint upon me, 
for I am obliged very often not to stir from 
my room for fear of somebody noticing my 
face. 1 very often think that you would 
laugh heartily if you saw me going about 
with a single servant, buying fish and other 
things, and squabbling for a penny more or 
less. I have every day large packets to 
answer, without anybody to help me but 
Bohaldie. Yesterday I had one that cost 
me seven hours and a half.” These pack- 
ets included the correspondence of secret 
agents, of friends’in England, and of the 
councillors about the French King — all the 
different machinery by which the great in- 
vasion was to be completed. Thus he 
waited secluded, with England in sight, till 
the ships were fitted out and the soldiers 
masekatied which should enable him to put 
his fortune to the touch—a moment of su- 
preme anxiety, and yet more supreme hope. 

The news reached London before long, 
and made the peaceful population tremble. 
Early in any + Horace Walpole, scoff- 
ing, supposes ‘‘ the Pretender’s son,” then 
in Paris, was ‘‘as near England as ever he 
is like to be.” But a week after his tone 
is mightily changed. The ‘ imminence of 
our danger” are the words on Horace’s 
lips. «Don’t be surprised if you hear that 
this crown is fought for on land,” he writes. 
** As yet there is no rising; but we must 
expect it on the first descent.” ‘‘ There is 
no doubt of the invasion,” he adds, on the 
23d February; ‘‘the young Pretender is at 
Calais, and the Count de Saxe is to com- 
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mand the embarkation.” His letters are 
full of excitement, alarm,.and doubt. No- 
body knew, it is evident, how far the people 
were to be calculated upon. The agitated 
Whig world, which felt itself on the edge 
of a revolution, on one side of the Channel, 
with Walpole for an interpreter, waiting an 
event which ‘‘ to me must and shall be deci- 
sive,” as he says, with an earnestness which, 
considering his poms private position, 
seems uncalled for; and, on the other, on 
the border of the separating sea, Chaples 
Edward, eager, breathless, full of hope, 
waiting with a still more burning eagerness 
for the outset of the expedition, —make a 
curious picture. So deep were the appre- 
hensions of the ruling Whigs among whom 
Horace lived, that he writes, with such con- 
solation as he could muster, to his friend 
Mann, the envoy at Florence. ‘‘ Trust to 


my friendship for working every engine to. 
restore you to as good a situation as you 
rophetic,” he 


will lose, if my fears prove 
writes; but the only real gleam of com- 
fort he has is, that the poe. some always so 
ready to be led away by a name, had been 
seized with a horror of the French invasion. 
‘* The French name will do more harm to 
the cause than the Pretender’s service,” he 
says. All this fright on the one hand, and 
hope on the other, came to an end without 
the striking of a blow. The French fleet 
was watched and pursued, and let slip, by 
the English admiral, old and prudent, who 
had been sent out to look for it; but an- 
other guardian, more potent than even an 
English fleet, watched the British coasts. 
‘There have been terrible winds these four 
or five days,” Horace writes, catching at 
the straw of good fortune. The storm 
‘blew directly upon Dunkirk,” beating 
back the invading vessels. ‘‘ Some of the 
largest ships, with all the men on board, 
were lost,” says Lord Mahon; ‘ others 
were wrecked on the coast, and the remain- 
der were obliged to put back to the har- 
bour with no small injury.” After all these 
elaborate preparations, this storm sufficed 
to discourage France from her project. The 
royal exile, who had embarked so eagerly, 
was put ashore again, in that dejection which 
follows too triumphant hopes. <A plan so 
large and elaborate, collapsing so suddenly 
and utterly, has few parallels in history. 
In England, it is evident, nobody believed 
it was over by this one encounter with the 
winds. ‘‘ That great storm certainly saved 
us from the invasion then,” writes Horace 
Walpole, in the middle of March. -But of 
all the expedition, the only individual who 
seems to have thought more of it after setting 
foot on French soil, was the one princely 
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’ heart, sick with disappointed we down- 
cast, and heavy, but not crushed or he 
less, who went back once more alone to the 
dreary little seaport, to wait some gleam of 
. better fortune. To all the wort around 
him his business was secondary. France, 
politely regretful, turned aside and went off 
to her own concerns. Jacobite England 
gave a doubtful, distant, sentimental hom- 
age, so long as the Deliverer would but keep 
away from her. Had the Prince been a 
man of his father’s calibre, no doubt he 
would have dropped salt tears into the angry 
surf of the wild Channel that lay between 
him and his kingdom, and abandoned the 
hopeless desperate attempt. But Charles 
Edward was of other mettle. The moment 
had come when he must do or die. Wiid 
hopes of victory, no doubt, were in his mind ; 
but it is evident that other thoughts — vis- 
ions of the possibility of death on the field, 
a violent ylorious end — were also present 
before him. The only thing impracticable 
was to return to the languid misery of Italian 
dependence — the death-in-life of his Roman 
captivity. No hereditary enthusiasm for 
the house of Stuart moves the mind of the 
resent writer; but he would be a passion- 
ess observer, indeed, who could look upon 
the forlorn and dauntless figure of this 
princely young man, gazing on his hered- 
itary kingdom across the salt and bitter 
waves, and making up his mind to all the 
dangers, all the toils and hardships, of one 
last struggle for his rights, without a thrill 
of generous sympathy. He was no philoso- 
pher, to consider the weeping train of or- 
phans whom his enterprise would leave fath- 
erless ; his was no cruel imagination, capable 
of realising the pitiless horrors with which 
a frightened country should stamp out the 
remnants of rebellion. Himself brave, clem- 
ent, tender, and magnanimous, how could 
Charles Stuart conceive of the butcheries 
of Cumberland? The spirit of his race rose 
in him to its one last outburst. Error and 
misfortune ran in the blood — but the Ad- 
venturer on that lonely shore seems to have 
cast off for the moment the dreary memories 
of the English Stuarts, and served himself 
heir to the noble old Jameses — gallant 
monarchs of a barbarous-gallant people — 
the Commons’ kings! The time had come 
when all the nobleness, patience, valour, 
and courage of the old stock should burst 
again into flower — one of its best blossoms, 
and its last. 
So eager was the Prince to enter upon the 
at work of his life, that he proposed to 
brave old Earl Mareschal to embark in 
a herring-boat and make his way to Scot- 
land, with characteristic trust in the ancient 





heroic kingdom. But though it came to 
something very much like this in the end, 
at that moment he was dissuaded from such 
aventure. Aftera while he went to Paris, 
where he lived privately, wearily waiting for 
succour and encouragement from the French 
Court, then actually at war with England. 
‘*T have taken a house within a league of 
this town, where I live like a hermit,” he 
writes to his father in the beginning of June. 
In November he is still no farther advanced. 
**As long as there is life, there is hope, 
that’s the proverb,” he writes in his weari- 
ness. ‘* You may imagine how 1. must be 
out of humour at all these proceedings, 
when for comfort I am plagued out of my 
life with tragasseries from our own people, 
who, it would seem, would rather sactifice 
me and my affairs than fail in any private 
view of their own.” Already he had begun 
to see the disastrous influences which were 
in the field against him, and that the dif_i- 
culties in his own camp would be as heavy 
a strain on his courage and patience as any 
without. ‘Our friendsin England are 
afraid of their own shadow, and think of 
little but diverting themselves,” he adds, 
mournfully, ‘‘ otherwise we should not need 
the King of France.” By degrees he learned 
also that the King of France was little like- 
ly to aid him with more than vague promis- 
es of service. He was ready himself to set 
out with a single footman if necessary — to 
‘‘ put himself in a tub, like Diogenes!” he 
says, with half-ironic, half-pathetic humour. 
He begs his father to pawn his jewels, which 
‘*on this side the water he would wear with 
a very sore heart,” in order to furnish the 
necessary funds for the undertaking. ‘‘ The 
French Court sticks at the money,” he writes 
in the spring of 1745, but he himself would 
rather ‘‘ pawn his shirt” than fail. Those 
letters, though badly written and badly 
spelled, convey anything but an idea of an 
untrained or dull intelligence. All the grand 
drawbacks to success are clearly indicated 
in them—the indifference of France, the 
timidity and supineness of the English 
Jacobites, the factions and feuds and self- 
will of the Scotch. Itis thus that he defends 
and explains his own motives, and the caus- 
es which led him to take the final step, in 
a remarkable letter dated June 12, 1745, 
— six weeks before his arrival in Scot- 
and :— 


** After such scandalous usage as I have re- 
ceived from the French Court, had I not given my 
word to do so, or got so many encouragements 
from time to time as I have had, I should have 
been obliged in honour, and for my own repu- 


tation, to have fuag-myself inte the arms of my 


s t =." 
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friends, and die with them, rather than live lon- 
ger in such a miserable way here, or be obliged 
to return to Rome, which would be just giving 
up all hopes. I cannot but mention a parable 
here, which is, a horse that is to be sold, if 
spurred, does not skip or show some sign of life, 
nobody would care to have him even for nothing; 
just so, my friends would care very little to have 
me, if after such usage, which all the world is 
sensible of, [ should not show that I have life in 
me. Your Majesty cannot disapprove a son’s 
fullowing the example of his father. You your- 
self did the like in the year ’15; but thecircum- 
stances now are indeed very different by being 
much more encouraging, there being a certainty 
of ing with the least help, the particulars 
of which would be too long to explain, and even 
impossible to convince you of by writing, which 
has been the reason that [ presumed to take up- 
on me the ing all this without even letting 
you suspect that such a thing was brewing. . 

. - Had I failed to convince you, I was then 
afraid you might have thought what I had a 
mind to do to be rash, and so have absolutely 
forbid my proceedings, thinking that to acquire 

lory I was capable of doing « desperate action. 

ut in that case I can’t besure but I might have 
followed the example of Manlius, who disobeyed 
his father’s orders on a like occasion. . . . Let 
what will happen, the stroke is struck, and I 
have taken a firm resolution to conquer or die, 
and stand my ground as long as have a man 
remaining with me. I think it of the greatest 
importance your Majesty should come as soon as 
possible to Avignon, but take the liberty to advise 
that you would not ask leave of the French 
Court; for if I be not immediately succoured, 
they will certainly refuse you. And this refusal 
will be chiefly occasioned by our own people, who 
will be afraid to have you so near for their own 
private views, and so suggest things to the 
French Court, to prevent you coming till all 
shall be decided. I am certain if you were once 
at Avignon you would never be obliged to remove, 
but in order to our happy meeting on the other 
side of the sea. 

*‘ Your Majesty may be well assured I shall 
never be at rest till I bring about the happy day 
of our meeting. It is most certain that the gen- 
erality of people will judge of this enterprise by 
the success, which if favourable, I shall get 
more honour than I deserve. If otherwise, all 
the blame will be thrown upon the French Court 
for having pushed a young Prince to show his 
mettle, and rather die than live in a state unbe- 
coming himself. Whatever happens unfortunate 
to me cannot but be the strongest engagement to 
the French Court to pursue your cause. Now, 
if I were sure they were capable of any sensation 
of this kind, if I did not succeed, I would perish 
as Curtius did to serve my country and make it 
happy, it being an indispensable duty on me, as 
far as it lies in my power. Your Majesty may 
now see my reason for pressing you to pawn my 
jewels, which I should be glad to have done im- 
mediately, for I never intend to come back, and 
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money, next to troops, will be of the greatest 
helptome ... 

**T should think it go (if your Majesty 
ie to be put at his Holiness’s feet, asking 

is blessing on this occasion; but what I chiefly 
ask.is your own, which I hope will procure me 
that of God Almighty upon my endeavours to 
serve you, my family, and my country, which 
will ever be the only view of your Majesty’s 
most dutiful son, ** CuaRLes P,”? 


This letter is sufficient to demonstrate 
that Charles’s imperfect education had toler- 
ably well answered the purpose of all true 
training. Spelling was an art less consider- 
ed in these days than now; but not the most 
chaotic spelling or schoolboy penmanship 
could obscure the manly, straightforward 
sentiments, or the serious, moderate resolu- 
tion expressed in these lines. The father to 
whom they were addressed was an elegant 

nman, correct in style and orthography ; 

ut Prince Charles’s homely sentences ring 
with a mettle and meaning unknown to the 
softer hero of the Fifteen — his style, if not 
that of a scholar, is always that of a man. 

At last the little expedition got under 
weigh. It was in the middle of July, six- 
teen months after the failure of the proposed 
invasion, that Charles at last set sail from 
St. Nazaire, at the mouth of the Loire. 
The vessel in which he embarked he des- 
cribes as “‘ a frigate” carrying ‘‘ twenty odd 
guns, and an excellent sailer,” which had 
been procured for him by ‘‘ one Rutledge 
and Walsh,” the latter of whom commanded 
the ship. A man-of-war of sixty-seven 
guns had been procured by the same pri- 
vate individuals, ‘‘ to cruise on the coast of 
Scotland, and is luckily obliged to go as 
far north as I do, so that she will escort me 
without appearing to do it.” In his own 
vessel he had ‘‘ fifteen hundred fusees, 
eighteen hundred broadswords mounted, a 
good quantity of powder, ball, flints, dirks, 
brandy, &c. J have also got twenty small 
field-pieces, two of which a mule may carry, 
and my cassette will be near four thousand 
louis d’or.” Inthe man-of-war was “‘ a com- 
pany of sixty volunteers, all gentlemen, 
whom I shall probably get to land with me, 
which, though few, will make a show, they 
having a pretty uniform.” With these pro- 
visions the Adventurer set out dauntless 
to invade a great, rich, and warlike king- 
dom. On the way his escort encountered a 
British man-of-war, and, disabled with the 
conflict, had to put back, carrying the sixty 
volunteers and their pretty uniform away to 
France again. Nor was it Charles’s fault 
that his own vessel did not join in the com- 
bat. His captain threatened to order him 
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down to the cabin ere he would cease his en- 
treaties to that effect. At length the lonely 
little ship, not without pursuit from other 
wandering cruisers, reached, after a fort- 
night’s voyage, the Western Isles. As the 
invader approached the shore of one of those 
wild and rocky islands, an eagle came hover- 
ing round the ship. ‘Old Tullibardine, 
who first spied the bird, did not choose to 
take any notice of it, lest they should have 
called it a Highland freat in him.” But 


when he saw the royal creature followin 
the course of the ship, the heart of the ol 


Highlander rose within him. ‘Sir, I ey 
this is an excellent omen,” he said; ‘ the 
king of birds has come out to welcome your 
Royal Highness.” At such a moment the 
whole party, thus arrived at the crisis for 
which they had been so long preparing, were 
naturally open to all influences ; they looked 
‘with pleasure” upon their winged atten- 
dant — at first the only mountain prince who 
welcomed Charles Stuart to the home of his 
fathers. 

The story is so well known that it seems 
almost a work of supererogation to follow 
its details. The Prince’s welcome was un- 
doubtedly cold. He had been invited to 
Scotland by a parcel of conspirators — men 
whose lives were always in danger, and to 
whom a little risk, more or less, did not 
matter — not by the chiefs to whom he now 
appealed, who had life and lands, and the 
lives of their clansmen, to answer for. The 
condition of their rising had always been the 
support of a body of French Troops—a 
kind of assistance which was not so revoltin 
to the Scottish, still less to the Hi hland 
mind, as to the English. When ~~ | ound 
he had come among them alone, with seven 
men only in his company, a thrill ran 
through the islesmen. They tried hard to 
support each other in entreaties that he 
would give up his enterprise, and protesta- 


tions that it was hopeless; but Charles had’ 


a thousand weapons to use against this sim- 
ple heroic race. While he discussed the 
matter with several influential Macdonalds, 
headed by Clanranald himself, his quick eye 
noted a young Highlander standing apart, 
in whose face the tide of emotion ran high. 
While Ranald followed with moving lip and 
gleaming eye the course of argument— all 
entreaty on one side, all resistance and rea- 
son on the other — his hand sometimes seek- 
ing his dirk, his foot beating impatiently on 
the deck, the Prince saw before fim the final 
plea by whichhe could overcome. Turning 
suddenly towards the 5 ee) youth, ‘* You 
at least will help me?” he said. Such an ap- 
cam could only have been made by a man 

imself still thrilling with the self-abandon- 





ment of youth. ‘‘I will!” cried the lad, 
with Highland fervour; ‘‘ though not an- 
other man in the Highlands should draw a 
sword, I am ready to die for you!” This 
eager outburst of devotion, and the sudden 
emotion with which Charles, wound up to 
the uttermost, and at the point of despair, 
received the frank allegiance, was the spark 
that was needed to light the flame. Clan- 
ranald and his Duinhewassels, impervious to 
reason, had no shield to defend them from 
this sudden enthusiasm. They did noteven 
appear to have made any effort to resist 
it. The fire was set to the heather, and 
henceforth every passing breath did but fan 
the flame. 

While this momentous conference was 
going on, other Macdonalds waiting at the 
other end of the deck, half-informed of what 
was passing and full of excitement, saw 
‘*a tall youth of a most eable aspect,” 
whose looks moved them, they scarcely knew 
why. They were told sometimes that he 
was a young Englishman, sometimes a 
French abbé, anxious to see the Highlands ; 
yet nature told them otherwise. ‘At his 
first appearance I found my heart swell to 
my very throat,” says one spectator. One 
laird after another came and went from the 
isles and misty mainland to the little ship, 
the centre of so many fears and hopes. 
Each of them came with his burden of re- 
monstrance, his intended protest against the 
mad enterprise; and each, like young Ra- 
nald, went away with fire in his heart and in 
his eyes, toraise his men and risk his life for 
the ‘‘ native Prince,” who had thus thrown 
himself on Highland devotion. Hugh of the 
house of Morar warned Donald of Kinloch- 
moidart that he ‘‘ did not like the expedition 
at all, and was afraid of the results.” ‘I 
cannot help it,” said the other: ‘if the 
matter go wrong, I'll certainly be hanged, 
for I am engaged already.” When Hugh 
himself went on into the all-fascinati 

resence, he lifted his voice, as they all did. 
n warning. The Prince made answer that 
‘*he did not choose to owe his restoration 
to foreigners, but to his own friends; and 
that could he get but six trusty men to join 
him, he would choose far rather to skulk 
with them among the mountains of Scotland 
than to return to France.” The next glimpse 
we have of this protesting Hugh, he is impor- 
tuning ‘‘ his young chieftain (Clanranald) 
to go ashore immediately, and raise as many 
men as might be sufficient to guard the 
Prince’s person!” Thus Charles played 
= them as a musician on his —— 

hey could not resist the contagion of his 
high spirit and chivalrous trust in them. 
t were lives or lands in comparison to 
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that appeal that went to their hearts? Lo- 
chiel, too, ‘* came convinced of the rashness, 
nay madness, of the enterprise,” as Lord 
Mahon tells us in his admirable narrative, 
‘* and determined to urge Charles to ‘desist 
from it and return to France till a more fa- 
vourable opportunity.” His brother Fassi- 
fern entreated him to send his decision by 
letter. ‘If this Prince once sets eyes on 
you,” says the sagacious Highlander, “he 
will make you do what he pleases.” But 
Lochiel, strong in his own prudence, went 
on like the rest to protest and remonstrate. 
The argument was long between the Adven- 
turer and the chief. At last Charles brought 
it toaclimax. ‘Iam resolved to put all to 
the hazard,” he said. ‘‘ In a few days I will 
raise the Royal standard, and proclaim to 
the people of Britain that Charles Stuart 
is come over to claim the crown of his ances- 
tors, or perish in the attempt. Lochiel, 
who, my father has often told me, was our 
firmest friend, may stay at home and learn 
from the newspapers the fate of his Prince.” 
Against this nal argument no Highland 


heart could stand. ‘* Not so,” said Lochiel, 


moved out of all prudence ; ‘I will share 
the fate of my Prince, whatever it may be, 
and so shall every man over whom nature 
or fortune has given me any power.” This 


was the result of every personal meeting be- 
tween Charles and the Highland chiefs. 
Those who kept aloof, in some instances, 
escaped the fascination. Sir Alexander 
Macdonald and the Chief of Macleod stood 
out prudently, withdrawing themselves from 
all intercourse with the royal suppliant. He 
landed on the mainland on the 25th July, 
surrounded by Highland guards, and a de- 
votion all the more intense and priceless 
that it was tinged with despair, and began 
in that distant corner of the empire which 
he intended to conquer, the brief, brilliant, 
extraordinary campaign, four months of un- 
expected and half-miraculous triumph, which 
was to be followed by such overthrow, such 
suffering and calamity, as reason had pre- 
dicted and enthusiasm defied. 

We are obliged, in practical life, to judge 
by the common human standard of fail- 
ure and success. And according to that 
: standard, this enterprise, doomed from its 
beginning, and which even in the heart 
of its leaders was an alternative of de- 
spair, can be considered only as a piece 
of tragic folly, madly conceived and bitter! 

unished. But there are other views whic 
in the calm of ages, even the most piti- 
ful spectator may be allowed to take, 
and which point out the great but difficult 
truth, that pain, calamity, and havoc are 
not the worst misfortunes that can befall 
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either a nation or an individual. It is evi- 
dent that Charles Stuart, with the instinct 


could overtake him could be so fatal and 
terrible as a return to his captivity. Had 
he died on Culloden field, ad his boat 
been swamped by-the bitter northern waves, 
and he himself disappeared for ever into 
their stormy abysses, it would have been 
well for the exile. What was ill for him 
was to leave that land in which he found 
himself, even in his worst privations, a man 
and a Prince, with an independent exist- 
ence, and not a miserable puppet of fortune. 
Neither, perhaps, could better have been for 
the country itself, which thus rushed up- 
on a glorious destruction, killing by one 
splendid act the old life which was. doomed 
too, and must have died by inches had there 
been no Forty-five. It is something to call 
forth that highest bloom of antique virtue, 
that unequalled faithfulness, devotion, and 
honour which throw an everlasting glory up- 
on the death-struggle of the highland clans. 
It is something for a man to prove himself 
enerous in victory, gay, friendly, magnan- 
imous, and gentle, when fortune smiles on 
him — patient, tender, cheerful, and unre- 
pining in the heaviest calamities. The man 
and the race embarked together in a ven- 
ture which could not,sbut bring tragic and 
terrible consequences to both. They did 
their best to overthrow the foundations of 
all our national peace, and plunge us once 
more into the chaos from which we were es- 
caping. They put everything on the cast, 
pledging their very existence, with scarce 
a pogsibility of ultimate success, and no 
hopes but those roused by emotion and 
excitement, without foundation or reality. 
Yet who can say that they did amiss? 
Ages of pitiful quiet in a borrowed palace 
were not worth that one brief year of life 
to the leader of this wildest of forlorn hopes. 
And what would have been a century of 
ebbing existence, struggles with now cus- 
toms, and sick efforts to retain the past, 
in comparison with the passion and agon 
of Celtic Scotland, thus accomplished, as it 
were, at a stroke, with accompaniment of 
some of the noblest emotions and greatest 
acts of which human nature is capable? 
They marched with the wild pibroch wailing 
over them, with waving plaids and anti- 
quated shields, and hearts full of primitive 
virtues, passions, and errors, for. which the 
world had grown too old, straight into the 
jaws of destruction—into the valley of 
death, into the mouth of hell. It was the 





end of a,race, of a condition of things, of an 
j}ancient, noble, and most unfortunate dy- 
;masty. Valour uusurpassed, fidelity un- 





of a doomed man, felt that nothing which: 
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equalled, mercy even, unlooked-for com- 
panion, marched with them, a guard of hon- 
our, to the inevitable tomb. And in the 
face of all after horrors, all suffering, death, 
and ruin, let us say it was done well. 

The standard was raised on the 19th of 
August in Glenfinnan. On the eve of this 
ceremony a party of Keppoch’s men, aided 
by a detachment of Camerons, surprised 
and took captive two companies of soldiers 
on their way to reinforce the garrison at 
.Fort William —an auspicious beginning to 
the struggle. When Charles ap eo te 
Glenfinnan with his body-guard of Macdon- 
alds, he was chilled and disappointed to 
find it silent and deserted, not a man yet of 
his host- having assembled at the trysting- 
place. ‘Uncertain, and anxious for his 
fate,” says Lord Mahon, ‘‘the Prince en- 
tered one of the neighbouring hovels, and 
waited for about two hours”—a dreary 
break in the high current of excitement 
which must have carried him along. At 
length the Camerons appeared defiling over 
the hill, six hundred valiant men, advanc- 
ing ‘* in two lines of three men abreast, be- 
tween which were the English companies 
taken on the 16th, marching as prisoners, 
and disarmed.” This sight alone was 


enough to raise to certainty the hopes of 
an enthusiastic and imaginative race. In 
presence of the triumphant Highlanders 
and the captive Southrons —emblems of 
the two races, no doubt, in many a spark- 
ling Celtic eye — the standard flew forth to 


the Highland winds. It was unfurled by 
old Tullibardine _- the Duke of Athole, as 
he was called, though his younger brother 
at the moment enjoyed the title and posses- 
sions: of the house. ‘‘ Such loud huzzas 
and schiming of bonnets up into the air, 
appearing like a cloud, was not heard of 
for a long time,” says a certain Terence 
Mulloy, evidently repeating the description 
given by one of the prisoners. Old Athole 
was above seventy when he threw forth 
those crimson folds into the Highland air 
and proclaimed King James. Gallant old 
age, dauntless youth, the enthusiasm of 
victory, the sullen silence of the captives 
amid all that wild outburst of rejoicing, 
make up another of the wonderful pictures 
of which this story is full. When Charles 
had addressed his Highlanders, he turned, 
courteous as a true Prince, to the English 
captain, who stood by. ‘You may go to 
your General,” he said; ‘tell him what 
you have seen, and that I am comin 

to give him battle;” and thus dismisse 

with chivalrous promptitude the honourable 
enemy. ‘‘ No gentleman could be better 
used than he was,” adds the authority we 
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have just quoted. In word and deed, as in 
outward bearing, the young paladin bore 
himself like a knight of romance. He put 
on with his Highland garb the spirit of his 
earlier forefathers. Immediately after this 
ceremony, and not more than a month from 
the moment of his landing, in his eagerness 
to encounter Cope, whom he had thus 
promised to meet, he marched sixteen miles 
in_boots; ‘‘and one of the heels coming 
off, the Highlanders said they were unco 
glad to hear it, for they hoped the want of 
the heel would make him march more at 
leisure. So s ily he marched that he 
was like to fatigue them all.” Whatever 
his army had to bear, Charles took a share 
in their privations. He lived hardly, slept 
on the heather by their side, marched at 
their side across moor and hill, watched 
late and rose up early, like a man to the 
manner born. He did what was more as- 
tonishing still in that age and on such an 
enterprise. He paid for everything his ar- 
my consumed, insisted on the strictest dis- 
cipline, punished all marauders, and had 
his accounts kept with the precision of a 
private household. The wild clans came 
down from the hills full of the instinct of 
plunder, with the Adventurer at their head, 
who firmly believed himself. the rightful 
Prince of the rich country through which 
they passed. Had they cleared everythin 
before them, it would conn been a natu 
result to be expected in the circumstances ; 
but nothing of the kind appears to have ta- 
ken place. ‘It was not uncommon, in- 
deed,” says Lord Mahon, ‘‘for the High- 
landers to stop some respectable portly cit- 
izen as he passed along, levelling their mus- 
kets at him with savage and threatening 
stures; but on being asked by the trem- 
ling townsman what they wanted, they 
usually answered, ‘a bawbee!’” Charles 
himself levied contributions from the towns 
through which he passed; but he suffered 
no invasion of the rights of private property. 
In the ‘ Jacobite Memoirs’ will be found an 
entire account-book, with all its quaint de- 
tails, interspersed with bits of — his- 
tory, showing the careful regulation of his 
expenditure. ‘‘The Prince paid well for 
everything he got,” says the steward who 
furnished this remarkable record, ‘‘ and al- 
ways ordered drink-money to be given lib- 
erally where he lodged.” His courteous 
generosity to his prisoners has already been 
mentioned. When called upon to rejoice 
that his enemies were at his feet, he turned 
away compassionate, lamenting the fate of 
‘his father’s deluded subjects.” And when 
urged to make reprisals upon the English 
captives for cruelties inflicted on. his friends, 
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his high nature revolted inst the sug- 
gestion. ‘‘I cannot in cold blood take 
away lives which I have spared in the heat 
of action,” said the noble young Adventur- 
er; nor would he ever threaten to do we 
saying, with still ter magnanimity, that 
it 4 below hick to make empty threats 
which he never would put into execution. 
It was with the greatest difliculty that he 
was forced to answer the proclamation of 
the Government offering a reward for his 
own head, by a counter-proclamation set- 
ting a price on that of the Elector of Hano- 
ver. His rival and contemporary Cumber- 
land, unfortunately, was not moved by so 
fine a sense of honour. Throughout the 
story, indeed, Charles shows himself the 
preux chevalier to whom, alas! permanent 
victory is slow to come. His was not the 
genius of battle, nor the merciless policy 
which could take advantage of all chances. 
A tender heart and noble consideration for 
others are, no doubt, qualities of a great 
leader ; but these have rarely been exhibited 
for the benefit of the enemy. Charles 
was not a great leader; he was a spotless 
. knight. ths foe disarmed was, if not his 
friend, at least his fellow-creature, to be 
dealt with in a spirit of splendid humanity ; 
the very assassins who threatened his own 
life called forth, at worst, a pitiful con- 
temptuous mercy. It is Sir Lancelot who 
moves across those fields of brief battle, 
those gleams of briefer triumph. Such a 
character, while it rouses all the generous 
admiration of which the mind is capable, 
awakes at the same time a pang of compas- 
sion. It is doomed from the commence- 
ment of its career. It is unqualified for 
that bloody arena which is no longer gpv- 
erned by the laws of knighthood. The gen- 
eral whose compassionate soul melts over his 
enemy’s forces, who has not the heart to 
shoot a traitor or keep a prisoner, whose 
mind is set on conducting his warfare by 
feats of personal valour, by lofty generosity 
and consideration, can never win more 
than Charles won —a swift, short, brilliant 
campaign; until the common herd, sur- 
prised, takes courage in its numbers; and 
the rude soldier, careless of blood or suffer- 
ing, resumes his hard supremacy. It is 
‘Cumberland, shooting the wounded on the 
field, giving no quarter, crushing down the 
‘country with his iron boot, who wins the 


-day. 

The march of the Prince and his followers 
.as far as oy a was in its way a royal 
progress. Cope having taken himself out 


of the way, too timid or too prudent to try his 
fortune among the Highland passes, had 
withdrawn by sea to the low country, and 
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left the path clear for the invaders. As 
they marched, stream after stream joined 
them; here an entire clan, there a smaller 
party. The gentlemen of the country joined 
the Prince’s march after the Highland line 
was passed, bringing true hearts and stout 
courage, if not so many additional broad- 
swords. When any doubtful man fell in 
his way, his eloquence and charm of manner 
had its usual effect. ‘‘An angel could not 
resist such soothing close applications,” 
said Cluny Macpherson, lately captain in | 
the Hanoverian service, but soon at Charles's 
side with all his clan. He lived with them 
all like a brother, falling into their patri- 
archal familiar habits. Even his own royal 
affairs and melancholy family life were talked 
of among the genial affectionate company. 
At Nairn House, on the way south, ‘ one 
of the company happened to observe what 
a thoughtful state his father would now be 
in, from the consideration of those dangers 
and difficulties he had to encounter with, 
and that upon this account he was much to 
de pitied, because his mind behoved to be 
much upon the rack. The Prince replied 
that he did not half so much pity his father 
as his brother; ‘for,’ said he, ‘the King 
has been inured to disappointments and 
distresses, and has learnt to bear up easily 
under the misfortunes of life; but poor 
Harry! his young and tender years make 
him much to be pitied, for few brothers love 
as we do.’” ° : 

This reference to the melancholy Roman 
home completes the picture. In the midst 
of his dangers the Prince had a sigh to spare 
for the brother into whose life this wild and 
bright romance was never to fall. Poor 
Harry! who made no struggle for any 
rights, real or supposed, but placed his 
cardinal’s hat, like a weight of stone, forbid- 
ding all possibility of resuscitation, upon 
the grave of the Stuarts. No such possi- 
bility was then apparent; but yet his gal- 
lant brother grieved for the lad, left alone, 
with nothing better than a hunting-party to 
stir his blood, in place of the swelling tide 
of life in his own veins. In Athole ‘he 
was very cheerful, taking his share in sev- 
eral dances, such as minuets and Highland 
reels.” In almost every great house he 
passed, some little feast was prepared for 
the Chevalier. When he entered Perth it 
was amid acclamations, but with one louis 
d’or only in his pocket, the last of the 4000 
he had brought with him. Thus the most 
fatal risk and the strangest triumph, univer- 
sal acclamations and absolute destitution, 
all lightly borne with the sweet daring of 
youth, mingled in his life. The merchants 
at the fair, notwithstanding his poverty, 
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** received sports to protect their per- 
sons.and aiedee and A one of them, a 
linendraper from London, the royal gentle- 
man courteously addressed hi , bidding 
him tell his townsfolk that he should be at 
St. James’s in two months. In the morning 
he rose early to drill his troops; .in the 
evening left the ball, as soon as he had 
danced one measure, to visit his sentry- 
posts. No time was there in his busy life 
for unprofitable thoughts. And yet there 
was time enough for full consideration of 
what he was doing in all its aspects. We 
cannot refrain from quoting here a remark- 
able letter, printed in the ‘ Jacobite Me- 
moirs,’ and said to be written from Perth 
to his father in Rome, though we are 
obliged to add that the only evidence for 
its authenticity is the fact that it was found 
in Bishop Forbes’s collections. It ex- 
resses, at least, sentiments which we know 
y indisputable testimony to have been 
spoken by Charles : — 


“ PertuH, September 16th, 1745. 
**Srr,— Since my landing, everything has 
succeeded to my wishes. It has pleased God to 


prosper me hitherto even beyond my expecta- 
tions. I have got together thirteen’ hundred 
men, and am promised more brave determined 
men, who are resolved to die or conquer with 


me. The enemy marched a body of troops to 
attack me; but when’they came near they 
changed their mind, and, by taking a different 
route and making forced marches, have escaped 
to the north, to the great disappointment of my 

- Highlanders ; but Iam not at all sorry for it ; 
I shall have the greater glory in beating them 
when they are more numerous and supported by 
their dragoons. 

**T have occasion every day to reflect on your 
Majesty’s last words to me— that I should find 
power, if tempered with justice and clemency, 
an easy thing to myself, and not grievous to 
those under me. “Tis owing to the observance 
of this rule, and to my conformity to the customs 
of these people, that I have got their hearts to a 
degree not to be easily conceived by those who do 
not see it. . I keep my health better in 
these wild mountains than I used to do in the 
Campagna Felice, and sleep sounder lying on 
the bare ground than I used to do in the palaces 
in Rome. 

‘* There is one thing, and but one, in which I 
had any difference with my faithful Highlanders, 
It was about the price upon my kinsman’s head, 
which, knowing your Majesty’s generous hu- 
manity, I am sure will shock you, as it did me, 
when I was shown the proclamation setting a 
price on my head. I smiled, and treated it with 
the disdain I thought it deserved ; upon which 
they flew into a violent rage, and insisted on my 
doing the same by him. As this flowed solely 
from the poor men’s love and concern for me, I 


did not know how to be angry with them for it, | d 
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and tried to bring them to temper by represent- 
ing that it was a mean, barbarous principle 
among princes, and must dishonour them in the 
eyes of all men of honour ; that I did not see how 
my cousin’s having set me the example would 
justify me in imitating that which I blame so 
much in him. But nothing I could say would 
pacify them. Some even went so far as to say, 
‘Shall we venture our lives for a man who 
seems so indifferent of hisown?’ Thus have I 
been drawn in to doa thing for which I condemn 
myself. Your Majesty knows that in my nature 
I am neither cruel nor revengeful ; and God, 
who knows my heart, knows that if the Prince 
who has forced me to this (for it is hé that haa 
forced me) was in my power, the pleas- 
ure I could feel would be in treating him as the 
Black Prince treated his enemy, the King of 
France— to make him ashamed of having shown 
himself so inhuman an enemy to a man for at. 
tempting a thing, whom he himself (if he had 
any spirit) would despise for not attempting. 

**I beg your Majesty would be under no un- 
easiness about me. He is safe who is in God’s 
protection. If I die, it shall be as I lived, with 
honour ; and the pleasure I take in thinking I 
have a brother in all respects more worthy than 
myself to support your just cause, and redeem 
your country from the oppression under which it 
groans (ff it will euffer itself to be rescued), 
makes life more indifferent to me. As I know 
and admire the fortitude with which your Maj- 
esty has supported your misfortunes, and the 
generous disdain with which you have rejected 
all offers of foreign assistance, on terms which 
you thought dishonourable to yourself and inju- 
rious to your country ; if bold but in 
friends should at this time take advantage of the 
tender affection with which they know you love 
me, I hope you will reject’ their proposals with 
the same magnanimity you have hitherto shown, 
and leave me to shift for myself as Edward IIL. 
left his brave son, when he was in danger of 
being oppressed. by numbers in the field. No, 
sir, let it never be said that to save your son you 
injured your country. When your enemies bring 
in foreign troops, and you reject all foreign as- 
sistance on dishonourable terms, your deluded 
subjects of England must see who is the true 
father of his people. For my own I de- 
clare, once for all, that while I breathe I will 
never consent to alienate one foot of land that 
belongs to the crown of England, or set my hand 
to any treaty inconsistent with its sovereignty 
and independency.* If the English will have 
my life, let them take it if they can ; but no un- 
kindness on their part shall ever force me to do 
a thing which may justify them in taking it. 
I may be overcome by my enemies, but I will 
not dishonour myself; if I die, it shall be with 
my sword in hand, fighting for the liberty of 


those who fight against me. 


* This would seem to refer to an offer of assistance 
from France, on condition of the surrender of Ire- 
land, which is mentioned in some contemporary 
ocuments. 
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‘*T know there will be fulsome addresses from 
the different corporations of England ; but I hope 
they will impose on none but the lower and more 
ignorant people. They will no doubt endeavour 
to revive all the errors and excesses of my grand- 
father’s unhappy reign, and impute them to 
your Majesty and me, who had no hand in them, 
and suffered most by them. Can anything be 
more unreasonable than to suppose that your 
Majesty, who is so sensible of and has so often 
considered the fatal error of your father, would 
with your eyes open go and repeat them? 

** Notwithstanding the repeated assurance your 
Majesty has given in your declaration that you 
will not invade any man’s property, they en- 
deaVour to persuade the unthinking people that 
one of the first things they are to expect will be 
to see the public credit destroyed ; as if it would 
be your interest to render yourself contemptible 
in the eyes of all the nations of Europe, and make 
all the kingdoms you hope to reign over poor at 
home and insignificant abroad. . . . . 

**T find it a great loss that the brave Lord 
Marishall is not with me. His character is very 
high in the country, and it must be so wherever 
it is known. I had rather see him as a thousand 
French, who, if they should come only as friends 
to assist your Majesty in the recovery of your 
just rights, the weak people would believe came 
as invaders. There is one man in this country 
whom I could wish to have my friend, and that 
is the Duke of Argyll, who I find is in great 
credit among them, on account of his great abil- 
ities and quality, and has many dependents by 
his large fortune ; but I am told I can hardly 
flatter myself with the hopes of it. The hard 
usage which his family has received from ours 
has sunk deep into his mind. What have those 
princes to answer for who by their cruelties have 
raised enemies not only to themselves but to 
their innocent children? ’’ 


On the 15th of September the city of Ed- 
inburgh, in which the Whig party had a 
stronghold, was plunged into the wildest 
commotion. The fire-bell was set tolling 
on the sober Sunday afternoon while all the 
population were at church. Frightened 
and excited, the towns-people rose in the 
midst of the sermons, some of which at least 
were far from complimentary to the a 
proaching Prince, and rushed out into the 
streets, where the trainbands of the town 
were assembled, and through which Hamil- 
ton’s dragoons were marching on the way 
to defeat and flight. Then there ensued a 
scene of extravagant farce in the midst of 
the heart-rending tragedy. It is almost 
Shakespearian in the depth of contrast. 
The volunteers cheered the dragoons; and 
the dragoons, scarcely less faint-hearted in 
the moment of danger than their amateur 
coadjutors, replied by answering cheers and 
the clash of their doughty swords. At these 
sounds the Edinburgh wives and mothers, 
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fresh from the influences of the interrupted 
sermons, were seized with such a panic as, 
to do them justice, women are seldom as- 
sailed by when patriotism demands a sacri- 
fice from them. They clung to their val- 
iant defenders with tears and outcries. Why 
should a husband and father risk his pre- 
cious life against the wild Highlander, whose 
trade was fighting? ‘The. honest burghers 
felt with their wives that the idea was mon- 
strous. They melted away imperceptibly, 
stealing off through friendly close ond shel- 
— wynd, and when their captain looked 
round, outside the gate, he found himself 
followed by the merest handful, not more 
than a score of men! Such a satire upon 
human nature could scarcely have been per- 
petrated by any poet. It is history ee 
which dares to indulge in such wild ridicule 
of its subordinate figures. While the trem- 
bling militia pulled off their rusty blades in 
the secret seclusion of home, the wild eager 
enemy outside their gates dispersed almost 
by a breath the troopers who had made bold 
yto go and look at them; and its chiefs once 
more summoned the city to surrender. The 
bailies met and talked and trembled, and 
could not tell what to do. They tried to 
gain time and negotiate, hoping in Sir John 
Cope, who was about landing at Dunbar. 
All the next day was spent in their futile 
frightened struggles. But early on Tues- 
day morning, Lochiel, with five hundred 
Camerons, took the matter in hand; and tke 
burghers and their wives woke up to find 


that, with less trouble than they had expe-’ 


rienced in getting out of their uniforms, the 
Highlanders had taken possession of their 
city ! —a strange little dramatic touch of 
laughter in a story too full of tears. 

he scenes that followed have been so de- 
scribed as that none may venture to repeat 
them. Yet as the stranger treads the long- 
deserted floors, and lingers in the recessed 
windows of that gallery at Holyrood, hun 
with all its impossible kings, he will find 
another picture come up before him with a 
pathos too profound for words. All those 
gallant soldiers doomed to so speedy and 
violent an end — the winding-sheet high on 
their breasts, as the superstition of their 
country says — some to perish on the scaf- 
fold, some under the brutal coup de grace of 
Cumberland’s butchers ; one, the highest of 
all, reserved for a more lingering, more 
dreadful fate ; — all those fair women, whose 
hearts, for a moment gay, were to be wrung 
with what tortures of anxiety, what vain ef- 
forts, what sickening hopes! Never could 
be more pathetic merry-making than Charles 
Edward’s ball in the old house of his fathers. 
The coronach seems to sound over the 
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strathspey, mingling its wail with the rustle 
of the Might ft ie the ‘‘ snap” of the 
characteristic melody. We are all familiar 
with the poetic contrast between that ‘‘ sound 
of revelry by yo A and the distant echo of 
the fatal guns which broke up the brilliant 
crowd. But the eve of Waterloo was noth- 
ing to that eve, behind which shadowed 
darkly not only Culloden, but the Tower 
and the block — the traitors’ heads set u 
on the gates, the noble hearts plucke 

uivering out — all the nameless horrors of 
the scaffold ; or that escape at the cost of 
all that ‘makes life supportable, which in 
some cases was more terrible still. 

We cannot go over in detail all the mili- 
tary vicissitudes of that strange year. It is 
evident that almost from the first there was 
aconflict of authority. Lord George Mur- 
ray, an able and experienced but stubborn 
and self-willed general, defends himself in 
his narrative with a vehemence which sa- 
yours something of wrong on his part; but 
throughout the story the persistent shadow 
of another figure, almost as active as ‘his 
own, comes in to spite and harass the move- 
ments of the Commander-in-chief. ‘* Mr. 
O'Sullivan then came up,” is the signal for 
confusion, for contravention of legitimate 
orders, and loss of men. O’Sullivan, one 
of Charles’s companions from the outset — 
an Irishman, doubtless bristling with points 
of national opposition to the kindred yet dif- 
ferent race —does not send any voice out 
of the darkness to explain his own condact ; 
but it is evident that he headed such an op- 
position as, useful enough in constitutional 
struggles, is fatal in war, and that he thwart- 
ed wherever he was able, and set perma- 
nently on edge, the only captain of the 
Highland forces who had the head of a gen- 
eral. Lord George was interfered with, 
stopped in his work, driven to the length of 
resignations, self-defences, despair of any 
real good; while Charles, no doubt, felt 
over again more bitterly than ever, what he 
had said before the beginning of his enter- 

rise, that his friends would ‘ rather sacri- 

ce me and my affairs than fail in any pri- 
vate view of their own.” He had nobody 
great enough to take the lead by such force 
of genius as could not be withstood. 


**O for one hour of Wallace wight, 


Or well-skilled Bruce, to rule the fight ! °” 


he might well have exclaimed; or even, if 
not that, of Berwick or Maurice of Saxe to 
be supreme and above all question. What 
downright valour could do the little army 
did. It stormed across Scotland, sweepin 

before it the panic-stricken troopers who ha 

fought well enough on other fields, It de- 


among the ricks. 
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fied, with claymore in hand, with wild out- 
bursts of contemptuous triumphant song, 
not only Johnnie Cope, but more manful 
leaders. ‘‘ Follow me, gentlemen,” said the 
Adventurer on that field of Prestonpans, in 
the chill.daybreak, ‘‘ and by the blessing of 
God I will this day make you a free and 
happy people!” Heshad slept among his 
High anders that night on the peas-straw 
He had crossed the moss 
with them, sinking in the uncertain soil. 
When the sudden shameful rout of their op- 
ponents left them masters of the field, he re- 
mained there through the day to give orders 
for the care of the wounded and the safety 
of the prisoners. But his was not the gen- 
ius which could combine and direct. He 
could animate, encourage, fight with his 
soldiers, share all their hardships; and a 
certain intuition of what was wisest, being 
boldest, seems to have been in him; but he 
himself was not born to be a great general 
—which was well for England, perhaps, 
though ill for him. 

In four months the handful of men which 
at the outset had been scorned as banditti 
and helpless savages, had won all Scotland, 
with the exception of two or three strong- 
holds, and had overrun England in such a 
rapid raid as other Stuarts in other days had 
attempted, — without meeting with any 
check. The Prince reached Derby on the 
4th of December. His rapid progress and 
amazing successes struck the very soul of 
the English Government with terror. Hor- 
ace Walpole, once more discussing the sit- 
uation, gives up Scotland as lost; and Lon- 
don itself thrilled with terror, less perhaps 
of the new reign than of the petticoated 
Highlanders, who were likely to carry havoc 
into the city. And yet the invaders were 
totally unequal to the defensive forces of 
the country. Marshal Wade had ten thou- 
sand men at Newcastle when the Highland 
army passed theborder. The Duke of Cum- 
berland was forming another army in the 
midland counties — militia was being raised 
on all sides —and the whole wealth and 
credit of the empire were embarked against © 
the Adventurer. The reader stands aghast 
to see the little army, ‘‘ barely five thousand 
fightin men,” in the very heart of England, 
with all the trdéops of the kingdom in arms 
against them, and more than their own num- 
ber of Hessians just imported to help King 
George to hold his own. How did they get 
there? how did they get away again through 
the mazes of successive armies? A march 
more marvellous, a success so wonderful, 
has scarcely ever been recorded in history. 
Almost every qualified critic concurs in the 
conclusion that had Charles and his soldiers 
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had their simple will and pushed on, blind 
to the tremendous risks of their position, to 
London, they would have carried victory 
with them, and taken possession of the ca 
ital of England as easily as they did of Ed- 
inburgh. It is said that the trembling Pre- 
mier shut himself up for a day, to consider 
whether he had not better declare for Charles 
when the news came of his arrival at Derby ; 
and that King George had his treasures em- 
barked and his vessels prepared at the 
Tower ready for escape. armies stood 
impotent, gazing at the unexampled foray — 
the nation stood passive, with a stupid 
amaze, gazing too, to let events settle them- 
selves. The only active living figures in 
that grim pause of fate against the great si- 
lent background of expectant England, are 
the wild forms of the mountaineers, daring 
and eager — the princely young Captain at 
their head, as eager, simple, and fearless — 
and the anxious chiefs between. They were 
less than a hundred and thirty miles from 
London. They had driven away like chaff 
every antagonist that had yet ventured to 
look them in the face. They had glided be- 
tween and around the stupid masses of 
soldiery, who outnumbered them twice over. 
What was to arrest their victorious course ? 
Fortune for once was on the Stuarts’ side : 
a few days longer, and all would have been 
won. 

It was at this moment, against all proba- 
bility and all true wisdom, that the Highland 
leaders seem to have come to their senses. 
- The laws of ordinary prudence suddenly, at 
the most unpropitious hour, came back to 
them. They opened their eyes as from a 
trance, and felt their position untenable. 
What they do not seem to have perceived 
was, that their position had been untenable 
from the first outset; that laws of every 
kind had been defied ; and that in the utter 
daring and mad valour of their expedition 
had been and might be its success. By all 
- military laws they had no right to be where 
they were. The conclusion they ought to 
have drawn from this was clearly the —— 
unscientific conclusion drawn by Charles 
and the common men of his army, to perse- 
vere in their wild triumphant way to the end. 
But the trained soldiers thought otherwise. 
At Derby, heaven knows why, neither 
sooner nor later, they awoke from their pas- 
sion of fight and victory. The light of com- 
mon day returned to them. A panic of rea- 
sonableness, good sense, and strategical rule 
came back upon them. It was such an ex- 
hibition of the foolishness of wisdom as sel- 
dom strikes the eye. Why they should have 

ulled up there of all spots in the world; 
bee it was that the eloquence, the entreaties, 
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‘* the soothing close applications” the tragic 
protest of the unhappy Prince, which had 
once moved them to the risking of life and 
fortune, should have lost all its potency 
now, who can tell? It was as if a forlorn 
hope, carrying all before it, had suddenly 
bethought itself that it was 4 army, 
and must return to the punctilios and sym- 
metrical movements of dignified warfare. 
This was the strange revolution of feeling 
that arrested Charles onhis way. It was no 
defection of heart, no faltering of courage. 
These men were all as ready to die for him 
as when, hopeless yet dauntless, they had 
pledged him their Highland fa?’ ut all 
at once it had flashed upon the: cnat they 
were doing their work as men had never 
done it before ; *‘ C'est magnifique, mais ce 
n'est pas la guerre.” The danger was no 
way increased, the path was as open, every 
augury of success as fair before them as at 
the moment of starting; but at last the ir- 
regular impetus had failed, and the laws of 
their trade, and the long-forgotten precau- 
tions of prudence, came back too late to the 
minds of the generals. Prudence was mad- 
ness in their then position, but, mad as it 
was, it carried the day. 

To this awakening, however, many differ- 
ent reasons had conduced. First of all was 
the old and stubborn Scottish prejudice 
against leaving or remaining long absent 
from their native soil—a prejudice, no 
doubt, built upon very sufficient foundation 
and recollections of disaster but put in force 
too late, when retreat was worse than ad- 
vance. Then the fact that England did but 
stare at them and stand aloof, had no doubt 
an intensely depressing effect upon men who 
were compelled to take all the circumstances 
into consideration, and could not go on 
blindly like knights-errant. It had been 
promised them that England was ready to 
take up arms, that France was ready to 
send Lelp and succour. Such promises had 
been made to Charles himself, and he too 
in his silent heart had borne the shock of 
disappointment. But his generals could not 
take it silently. To this let us add, that 
the divisions among them were gradually 

wing more bitter. It is said that Charles 
imself was wilful, and fond of his own way ; 
but of this there is little direct evidence, so 
far as the conduct of the war is concerned. 
He had all but forced them over the Border, 
it is true, vowing that he would go alone if 
no man would follow him ; but there is little 
trace in the various narratives of absolute 
interference on his part. Lord George, 
though evidently feeling himself an injured 
man, repeatedly pier. 2 the fact that the 
Prince relinquished his own will in defer- 
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ence to the opinions of his officers. But 
with all these adverse circumstances against 
them, and little more than their attachment 
to the Prince’s person to inspire their cour- 
age, it is natural enough that their endur- 
ance, strained to the uttermost, should have 
given way. Unfortunately, a sudden fit of 


; prudence after daring is in most cases fatal. 


They had gone too far to go back. When 
they turned they virtually gave up the con- 
flict, renewed the courage of their adversa- 
ries, and relinquished the immense advan- 
tages of enthusiasm and confidence which 
had been their own. 

To Charles this blow was all the more 
terrible that it was quite unexpected. ‘‘He 
arrived at Derby in high spirits,” says Lord 
Mahon, ‘“‘ reflecting that he was now within 
a hundred and thirty miles of the capital, 
and that neither Wade’s nor Cumberland’s 
forces any longer lay before that object of 
his hopes.” He had even begun in the 
lightness of his heart to consider the ques- 
tion whether he should enter London on 
foot or on horseback, in an English or High- 
land dress. It was the last night of triumph 
to the Chevalier. The dawn of the winter 


morning brought with it a miserable change. 
The chief officers of his army waited on him 
at break of day, headed by Lord George, 


the Commander-in-Chief. The proposition 
they laid before him was nothing less than 
to abandon the attempt on England, which 
up to this time had been so strangely unin- 
terrupted, and to retreat to Scotland. They 
laid before him their diminished numbers, 
the apathy of England, the silence of France, 
the thirty thousand men who might at any 
moment gather round them, and prevent 
the escape of a single soldier; the risk of 
his own person. All these arguments were 
suddenly poured upon Charles’s indignant 
astonished ear. He tried again his powers 
of remonstrance, of entreaty, of sudden ap- 
al —all the arts that had once vanquished 
s fond yet half-unwilling supporters. What 
was his life to him in comparison with his 
cause? ‘Rather than go back I would 
wish to be twenty feet under ground!” he 
cried. With the fervour of a man arrived 
at the crisis of his life, and to whom the 
uestion was desperate, he confronted all 
those gloomy disappointed chiefs who had 
been so true to him, and yet so hard upon 
him. It might mean a scaffold to them: to 
Charles it meant death spiritual and moral, 
shame, downfall, a lingering agony. Des- 
perately he pleaded with them, implorin 

them to do anything but retreat. Of a 

the silent stubborn assembly, Perth alone, 
young, chivalrous, and hopeful as himself, 
stood by him; and he who once had fascin- 
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ated all hearts—he whose words had 
charmed away prudence, and made life it- 
self seem but sweet as a weapon to serve 
him—had to see his prayers put aside, 
his arguments neglected, and no answer 
= to his appeal. The debate went on 
or hours, but the unhappy Prince would 
not yield. When the council broke up, he 
tried once more pathetically what. his old 
skill in persuasion was good for. They had 
baffled ‘Sim together; they might yield to 
him separately. Something of the simpli- 
city of an untrained mind is in this last at- 
tempt. He trusted in his power of moving 
their hearts as a girl might trust in her 
beauty; but the influence was no longer 
fresh and novel. His captains had become 
used to the pleadings of their Prince. Per- 
haps he had tried too often that mode of 
overnment. The momert was come when 
act and probability had returned to reign 
over them, shutting their ears to all ap- 
eals. The men faced him, when he sent 
or them, as steadily alone as they had done 
together. His hour and power were over. 
At that moment, when fortune still seemed 
to smile on him, and his neighbourhood 
struck terror into the hearts ‘of his enemies, 
Charles must have passed through the very 
bitterness of death. 

The same evening the council was again 
called together, and ‘‘ Charles suddenly de- 
clared his consent to a retreat.” Sullenly, 

erhaps sadly — with his heart broken and 
fis high hopes quenched, who can doubt? 
Disappointed of the prize that seemed so 
near, the last stroke which would have 
roused all his friends to his succour; dis- 
appointed in the very love which now 
seemed to fail him — in the dead silence of 
the country round, out of which so many 
promises had come—in the sickening un- 
responsive quiet in which he was left, to do 
his best or worst, heaven and earth looking 
on, not aiding. It was then, and not when 
the stimulus of personal danger called him 
back to himself, that Charles Stuart bore 
the blow that was worse than death. 
There, and not on Culloden, the natural re- 
sult of that decision, should be noted the 
real end of his extraordinary campaign. 

Nor was he alone in his misery. Next 
morning, when the army set out in the grey 
twilight, ‘‘ the inferior officers and common 
men believed that they were going to fight 
the Duke of Cunberlond, at which they 
displayed the utmost joy.” But when the 
daybreak allowed them to discern the sur- 
rounding objects, and to discover that they 
were retracing their steps, nothing was to 
be heard throughout the army but expres- 
sions of rage and indignation. ‘‘ If we had 
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been beaten,” said one of their officers, 
‘*the grief could not have been greater.” 
But the soldiers had to yield, silent with 
rage and dismay, and trudge back again 
the weary dangerous way, uncheered by 
the glorious hopes which had drawn them 
thither; while the Prince, ready to wee 

such tears as would not have misbecome his 
manhood— his heart broken, his counte- 
nance changed, all his princely suavity and 
charm gone from him—came tardily and 
dully in the rear. 
his dignity forsook him along with his 
hopes. In the frightful revulsion of feeling, 
the poor young hero, still so young, shows 
for a moment like a petulant child. In- 
stinctively he felt that all he had struggled 
for was lost. What need now to be up 
with the sun, to brush away the early dew, 
to hold out the longest and march the 
strongest of any of his men? He had done 
so, and this was the end. Now he fell back 
into the exhaustion of lost hope. 
way south he had given up his carriage to 
one of his aged followers, and had traversed 
the long plains merrily on foot, sometimes 
at the head of one clan, sometimes of an- 
other, in the Highland dress, with his tar- 


get slung over his shoulder. He would not, 


even stop to eat, but snatched his dinner 
when he could, threw himself lightly on 
whatever bed might be possible — the open 
field, if no better was to be had — and slept 
till four o’clock in the morning, when he 
was astiragain. But now all this was over. 
Every other trial he had borne bravely, 
but this Charles did not bear well. He 
could not hide the change in his face; he 
made no further effort ; lingering in the rear, 
late in the march, he rode on moody with a 
petulant misery. The test of this disap- 
pointment was too much for him. It is the 
only point in the brief and wonderful story 
in which the hero falls below his position. 
And yet. the reader forgives the unhappy 
Chevalier. If ever man had reason to be 
cast down, it was he. 

**T believe,” says Lord Mahon, in whose 
careful and close narrative the mass of ex- 
isting material is condensed and set forth 
with oan judgment and power, and whose 
principles do certainly not incline him to 
favour the Stuarts’ cause —‘ I believe that 
had Charles marched onwards from Derby 
he would have gained the British throne.” 
It is evident that he felt this conviction him- 
self to the depths of his heart. But Provi- 
dence did not mean to give the race that 
last, chance. When the Highlanders turned 
their back upon England, the last possibil- 
ity was over for the house of Stuart. 


At that terrible moment | 


On his | 
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The retreat thus sadly begun was scarce- 
ly less wonderful than the march. It was 
accomplished with a speed and safety quite 
extraordinary in the circumstances; but, 
nevertheless, it moved like a funeral proces- 
sion across the western border, men and 
leaders having alike lost temper and lost 
heart. The strict discipline of the earlier 

art of the campaign failed under this trial. 

he mountaineers, lowered in their own es- 
timation, went back to their old instinct of 
plunder. The Prince, sore at heart, ex- 
| acted fines from the towns he passed, where 
| the popular enthusiasm for the successful- 
| leader had changed, with the usual treach- 
ery of the mob, into vexatious opposition. 
Manchester was mulcted in £5000; Dum- 
fries in £2000. Glasgow, always adverse, 
was laid under ‘“‘a most heavy requisition 
to refit the Highland army.” One tran- 
sient gleam of renewed success burst upon 
them at Falkirk, reviving the spirit at once 
of the soldiers and of their leader; and a 
| decisive battle seemed imminent. The pros- 
| pect roused all the old enthusiasm. It was 
| Cumberland this time who was advancing 
| to meet them, and the hearts of the High- 
‘landers were all aglow. But again the 
, chiefs stepped in with proposals for retreat. 
A kind of infatuation seems tg have pos- 
sessed these fated men. Their mountains 
attracted them with some unreasonable fa- 
tal fascination. They promised Charles, in 
spring an army of ‘10,000 effective High, 
landers,” and in the mean time the reduc-’ 
tion of the northern forts, if he would but 
withdraw now, and seek safety among the 
hills. Only the night before, Lord George, 
once more at the head of the malcontents, 
had shown to the Prince a plan for the bat- 
tle with Cumberland’s army, which Charles 
had corrected and approved. Once more 
| the rage of disappointment overwhelmed 

the unfortunate Adventurer, ‘‘ Good God! 
have I lived to see this ? ” he cried, dashing 
his head against the wall with the wild pas- 
sion of his southern training. But again 
the chiefs, masters more absolute than any 
king, prevailed. The inevitable battle was 
postponed from the links of Forth, where 
their followers were gay with victory, to 
the dreary Culloden moor, where, starv- 
ing, destitute, and desperate, the hopeless 
encounter had at length to be. Thus the 
bitter crisis was re-enacted. And hard must 
the heart be, and dull the imagination, 
which will not own at such a moment a 











pang of imtolerable pity for the heart-bro- 
en Chevaker and his lost cause. 

The retreat, for the first time, was made 
in confusion, of which poor Charles, sick at 
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heart, yet ever generous, took the blame 
upon himself. Drearily, with heavy thoughts 
and lessening numbers, the little host pur- 
sued its fatal way towards the hills. As 
the disastrous march proceeded, money 
failed, and even food, as well as patience 
and hope. The wild winter-bound moun- 
tains afforded no supplies to the wanderers. 
The succours which had always continued 
to drop in in minute doles from France fell 
into the enemy’s hands — one ship in par- 
ticular, with £10,000 in gold and 150 sol- 
diers. 'The Highlanders had to be paid in 
meal, ‘‘ which the men, being obliged to 
sell out and convert into money, it went 
but a short way for their other needs.” 
Even the meal failed by-and-by. On the 
eve of Culloden, one biscuit served to each 
man was the sole provision of the five 
thousand, who, weary, dispirited, and 
chilled to the heart, had to meet, on this 
poor fare, an army-of nearly 9000 well-fed 
and carefully appointed soldiers. Courage 
alone held out, the last prop of the unfor- 
tunate. When Lord George advised a 
night-march to surprise Cumberland in his 
camp, even at this dismal conjuncture 
Charles rose and embraced the general who 
had served him s¢ ably and thwarted him so 
cruelly. But Drummossie Moor and Pres- 
tonpans were different. The men were 
worn out. The wintry darkness and cold, 
intensified by want, stupefied even the 
mountaineers. Their progress was so slow 
that this project, like so many others, had 
to be given up. Wearily the doomed army 
went back to arrange itself in line on the 
black hopeless moor, and wait the battle. 
Nobody seems to have had heart enough 
left even to compare the dismal omens of 
this field with what might have been had 
Cumberland been met at Falkirk, or to cast 
the contrast in the teeth of the captains who 
had retreated only for this. Hungry, cold, 
and worn out, after a sleepless night and 
foodless day, the Highlanders stood up to 
meet their fate. The Macdonalds had not 
their usttal place, which seems to have 
moved them more than fatigue or want. 
‘“* We of the clan Macdonald thought it om- 
inous that we had not the right hand in bat- 
tle as formerly at Gladsmuir and Falkirk, 
and which our clan maintains we had en- 
joyed in all our battles and struggles since 
the battle of Bannockburn.” This punc- 
tilio did what starvation could not do. 
‘*My God! have the children of my clan 
forsaken me?” cried gallant Keppoch, in 
his death-pang,—no doubt with a pang 
more sharp than death. While the Nac: 
donalds stood sullen without striking a 
. blow, the other clans, fighting the fight of 
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despair, broke, fell, and perished before 
the fatal force and overwhelming numbers 
of their adversaries. ‘‘ Nowhere,” says 
Lord Mahon, moved out of his composure 
to a swell of sympathetic eloquence,—‘‘ not 
by their forefathers at Bannockburn — not 
by themselves at Preston or at Falkirk — 
not in after years, when discipline had 
raised and refined the valour of their sons 
—noton that other field of victory, where 
their gallant chief, with a prophetic shroud 
(it is their own superstition) high upon his 
breast, addressed to them only these three 
words, ‘ Highlanders, remember Egypt !’— 
not in those hours of triumph and glory 
was displayed a more firm and resolute 
bravery than now in the defeat at Cullo- 
den.” But human strength has its limit, if 
not human bravery. For the first time 
since they set out- from their mountains 
eight months before, the Highlanders fell 
before their enemies. The tide had turned 
—their day was. over—and the first lost 
battle was the last. 

And Charles, into whose mind it is evi- 
dent such an idea had never entered — 
Charles, who could not believe that when 
the encounter came, man to man, anything 
on’earth could stand before. his,mountain- 
eers — saw this destruction from the height 
where he stood, watching with sudden tears 
of passion and anguish, with wonder, in- 
credulity, and despair. He could not be- 
lieve it. Probably it was the stupefaction 
of amaze and horror that prevented him 
from rushing down into the fatal mélée and 
dying like his ancestor at Flodden, the best 
fate his best friend could have wished him. 
‘In the lost battle, borne down by the fly- 
ing,” he stood aghast in a terrible surprise. 
He was urged, some say, to put himself at 
the head of the stubborn Macdonalds and 
attempt another charge; others tell us that 
he was prevented by force from taking this 
desperate step, O’Sullivan seizing his horse 
by the bridle and forcing him from the field. 
All the narratives combined leave upon the 
reader’s mind the impression that Charles 
was stupefied with the unexpected calamity. 
He had felt his cause was lost, but never 
that it was so lost as this. As he turned 
his back upon the fatal moor where his poor 
Highlanders lay dying, in this bewilderment 
of amaze and despair, a certain Ned Burke, 
a poor Highland caddie from Edinburgh, 
came up to the little knot of reluctant fugi- 
tives which surrounded the Prince. ‘‘ There 
were very few along with him,” the faithful 
fellow says, ‘‘and he had no guide.” ‘If 
you be a true friend, endeavour to lead us 
safe off,” said Charles; while the enemy’s 
fire, according to this humble observer's 
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story, was so close and hot about that his 
horse was killed under him, and his groom 
by his side. ‘This address was ‘‘ an honour 
Ned was not a little fond of, and promised 
to do his best;” and thus began the most 
wonderful tale of adventure, privation, ab- 
solute trust, and unequalled fidelity that 
our records or those of any country have 
ever known. 

The little party seems at this time to 
have consisted of two of the Irish gentlemen 
whom Charles had brought with him, Lord 
Elcho, and an aide-de-camp called Macleod. 
For several days they wandered sadly, but 
not entirely without hope, finding refuge in 
the houses of the lairds, most of whom, like 
themselves, were fugitives, if not slain on 
the field — houses where shelter was to be 
had, if nothing else. But this life was too 
luxurious to last. Some ten days after, 
having worked their way northward, the 
forlorn party took boat and set out for the 
isles. Krere another heroic Highlander, 
Donald Macleod, of Gualtergill, in Skye, 
came to the aid of the little company: He 
was their guide by sea as Burke was by 
land. His clan was one of those which had 
held aloof; his chief was (in words at least) 
an aetive enemy of Charles; and he himself 
was an old man, beyond the impulses of 
youth. But all these deterring influences 
did not hold him back. He met the Prince 
‘sin a wood all alone,” and his heart 
swelled within him. ‘‘ You see, Donald, I 
am in distress,” said the Chevalier, with his 
old grace; ‘‘ I throw myself into your bo- 
som: I know you are an honest man, and fit 
to be trusted.” ‘‘ When Donald was giving 
me this part of his narrative,” says Bishop 
Forbes, ‘‘ he grat sore; the tears came run- 
ning down his cheeks, and he said, ‘ Wha 
deil could help greeting when speaking on 
sic a sad subject ?’” 

No eloquence can surpass these words. 
With this faithful pilot at the helm, the for- 
lorn party coasted the barren isles, putting 
in now and then for rest or food, encounter- 
ing all the storms of that wild sea, drenched 
with its frequent rain, sometimes hungry, 
always weary, outcasts of the land and sea. 
Yet, strange to tell, in these miserable wan- 
derings, the reader, with a lump in his 
throat, finds again the gallant young Cheva- 
lier of Glenfinnan and Holyrood. He of 
the-retreat, petulant, complaining, reproach- 
fui, came to an end in the last catastrophe 
which completed his ruin. In the toilsome 


mountain-paths, in the huts he had to creep 
into on hands and knees, in the boat storm- 
tossed upon that melancholy sea, it is no 
sullen fugitive, but a noble, cheerful, gal- 
lant’ soul, making the best of everything 
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that befalls, uttering no plaint and refusing 
no human sympathy, that appears before us. 
He makes merry, like the valiant gentleman 
he was, over his privations. When no bet- 
ter fare is to be had, he swallows the High- 
land drammock, oatmeal mixed with water — 
on this occasion sea-water— and calls it 
*‘no bad food.” Nothing daunted him in 
this last chapter of his wondrous adven- 
tures. When his poor followers were sink- 
ing under fatigue and want, he sang them 
songs to keep up their hearts — sometimes 
their native Caclic songs — sometimes, 
doubtless, God help him! the soft Italian 
strains he had sung in the Palazzo Muti, 
with gaping English spectators looking on, 
and a hundred impatient ignorant hopes in 
his heart. Never once do we find him flag- 
ging from his wonderful patience. From 
wild isle to isle, from tempest to tempest, 
now almost within prick of the bayonets 
sent out against him, now tossed on waves 
that threatened every moment to swallow 
his poor boat, a ruined, destitute, forsaken 
wanderer, his high spirit never failed him. 
A _— of £30,000 was set upon his head, 
and every island and bay swarmed with sol- 
diers eager to win that reward. Yet the 
Prince went fearless from cabin to cabin, 
from guide to guide, trusting everybody, 
and never trusting in vain. 
nary fidelity of the crowd of lowly moun- 
taineers, who might have betrayed him, has 
been celebrated to the echo; never was 
there a more wonderful instance of popular 
honour and devotion. But the man who 
trusted so fully should not go without his 
share of honour. He was ‘afraid of no 
man, chief, vassal, or robber; he threw 
himself upon them with a generous confi- 
dence. Perhaps a forlorn hope that he 
might yet find himself at bay and sell his 
life dearly, may have crossed the mind of 
Charles. But whatever it might be that 
buoyed him up, the fact is clear, and it is a 
noble one, that never word or murmur 
broke from him amid all his hardships. 
His playful talk, his jests, the songs he sung 
to his poor followers, the smiling, patient 
front with which he met all his sorrows, 
form another picture as touching, as noble, 
and as melancholy as ever was made by 
man. 
We cannot linger even on that romantic 
episode of Flora Macdonald, which has 
roved so attractive to all romancers. The 
rief bit of heroism has writ the name of the 
Highland girl on the immortal page of his- 
tory, higher than many that have taken a far 
ater place in the world’s eye. Even at 
this saddest strait of Charles’s fortunes there 
is that gleam of humour in the gloom which 
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makes the story more pathetic than any out- 
cry of sorrow. When Flora and Lady Clan- 
ranald went to dress the fugitive in the 
woman’s dress he was to wear, ‘‘ it was not 
without some mirth and raillery passing 
amid all their distress and perplexity, and a 
mixture of tears and gmiles.” en he 
parted with the brave girl, whom he called 
with tender grace our lady, a momentary 
gleam again came.upon the anxious faces of 
the spectators at the scandalised looks of 
another lady’s-maid, who described Miss 
Flora’s attendant as ‘‘the most impudent- 
looking woman she had ever seen.” ‘* They 
call you a Pretender,” said good Kingsburgh, 
into whose hands he fell next, still in those 
troublesome garments which he did not 
know how to manage, ‘‘but you are the 
worst of your trade Leversaw.” In Kings- 
burgh’s homely house, while all the inhabi- 
tants were thrown into wild anxiety for his 
safety, he himself, glad as a wanderer only 
could be of the night’s rest and comfort, 
playfully struggled with his host for a sec- 
ond bowl of punch, and ‘* laughed heartily” 
as he put on again his feminine gear. His 
long walks, now with one guide, now with 
another, are full of a simple human fellow- 
ship which goes straight to the heart ; though 
the reader at the same moment perceives 
with a thrill of pitiful emotion, in the snatches 
of rude conviviality which now and then 
break in upon the gravity of the record, one 
of the germs.of ultimate ruin. Be it Mal- 
colm Macleod, or Donald Roy, or any other 
of his many conductors, the heart of the 
wanderer unfolds itself to the humble friend 
by his side with a brotherly openness. 
When his anxious companion proposes with 
Highland brevity to shoot a suspicious wan- 
derer who may chance to be a spy, the gen- 
erous Prince at once interferes. ‘‘ God for- 
bid that any poor man should suffer for us, 
if we can but keep ourselves any way safe!” 
he cries. ‘‘ He used to say that the fatigues 
and distresses he underwent signified nothing 
at all, because he was only a single person ; 
but when he reflected upon the many brave 
fellows who suffered in his cause, that, he 
behoved to own, did strike him to the heart.” 
When he dozed in his weariness, he would 
wake with a start, crying, ‘‘ Oh, poor Eng- 
land! poor England!” yet the next moment, 
when fis boatmen were struggling with the 
waves, ‘‘ to divert the men from thinking of 
the danger, he sung them a merry Highland 
song.” Thus cheerful, sorrowful, resolute, 
and all-enduring, Charles Stuart struggled 
through six months of such hardship as would 
have killed any ordinary man. Ifit was the 
mere instinct of life which kept him afloat, 
the mere necessity which makes it impossible 
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for a valiant spirit to yield and acknowledge 
itself beaten, or if some’ desperate hope of 
better things waxing stronger as his circum- 
stances grew worse, sustained him, it is im- 
possible to tell. He went through a hundred 
deaths, and survived them all. There are 
even some indications that this terrible in- 
terval was bitter-sweet to him, full as it was 
of friendship and devotion. And the ob- 
server feels that here he should have died. 
Death would have made the story complete— 
an epic beyond all competition of poetry; 
but death under such? circumstances must 
be a crown too splendid for the exigencies 
of common humanity. It does not come 
when its presence would complete and per- 
fect the round of life. Charles lived as 
Napoleon lived, as men live every day after 
existence is over for them; surviving to 
add some vulgar or pitiful postscript to the 
tragedy which might have been conipleted 
so grandly —a postscript more tragically in- 
structive, perhaps more painful and appal- 
ling, than that brief and solemn dropping of 
the curtain which follows a well-timed 
death. 

And accordingly Charles survived. He 
lived to get back to France, to reign the 
hero of the moment in Paris until the time 
came when France and England swore peace. 
A year after his return from Scotland, such 
hopes as might have preserved a feverish life 
within him were crushed to the earth by the 
news that his young brother Henry had be- 
come an ecclesiastic, and received the Car- 
dinal’s hat — an act which was nothing less 
than rolling the stone to the door of the sep- 
ulchre in which hope was buried. Neverthe- 
less he went and came, to Spain, to the 
French Court, wherever he could get a 
hearing to seek help for a new expedition, 
with a longing after England which is more 
touching than mere ambition. It is like the 
effort of the drowning man to snatch at a 
straw which might preserve him from the 
cold waters of death in which he felt himself 
sinking. But nobody held out a hand to 
the lost soul. One vain last. struggle he 
made, not to be sent out of France, resist- 
ing foolishly, with something of the petu- 
lance he had shown on his retreat, the power 
against which he could not stand. But fate 
was against him in all his struggles. Against 
his will, in spite of a mad resistance, the 
deadly quiet of Rome sucked him back. 
Shipwrecked, weary of life, shamed by his 
knowledge of bitter things, consumed by 
vain longing for a real existence such as 
never could be his, the Chevalier sank as, 
God help us! so many sink, into the awful 
abyss. To forget his misery, to deaden the 
smart of his ruin, what matters what he did? é 
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He lost, in shame, in oblivion, and painful 
decay, the phantasm which was life nolonger, 
— with other fantastic shadows — ill-chosen 
wife, ill-governed household, faithless and 
foolish favourites, a staring silly spectator- 
crowd — flitting across the tragic mist. A 
merciful tear springs to the eye, obscuring 
the fatal outlines of that last sad picture. 
There sank a man in wreck and ruin who 
was a noble Prince when the days were. 
If he fell into degradation at the last, he 
was once as gallant, as tender, as spotless a 
gentleman as ever breathed English air or 
trod Scottish heather. And when the spec- 
tator stands by Canova’s marble in the 
great Basilica, in the fated land where, with 
all the Czsars, Charles Edward has slept 
for nearly a century, it is not the silver 
trumpets in the choir, nor the matchless 
voices, in their Agn 
ear in the silence ; but some rude long-drawn 
pibroch note wailing over land ont sea — 


wailing to earth and heaven—for a lost 
cause, a perished house, and, most of all, 
for the darkening and shipwreck and ruin 
of a gracious and princely soul. 





From Saint Paul’s. 
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THERE are more localities in Great Brit- 
ain unacquainted with the footsteps of the 
tourist than otherwise; for but few take a 
walk from ‘‘ John O’Groat’s to the Land’s 
End.” Here and there, sparsely scattered 
through the length and breadth of the coun- 
try, are places of historical or traditional 
attraction, and on these the interest of the 
holiday-seeker is usually concentrated. We 
Englishmen like to have these spots chosen 
for us, and are conservative enough to es- 
teem it as unfashionable to visit out-of-the- 
way localities, as it would be for a Belgra- 
vian to canter through Whitechapel. Gene- 
rally speaking, we require an old ruin, a 
mineral spring, or a long track of dazzling 
yellow sea-sand, as a peg to hang our visit 
upon. ,Whilst we are asking, ‘‘ Where 
shall we go this autumn ?” the -usual tracks 
of travel, from Dan to Beersheba, are so 
worn and beaten that we are forced to 
cry, “‘Itis all barren!” Holidays are spent 
in going over old grounds which possess as 
much interest for us as travelling through a 
railway cutting. True, some of our more 
adventurous spirits have mapped out fresh 
fields of recreative research, and the ‘ wilds’ 
of Norway, Canada, and even Africa, are 
not unacquainted with the ring of merry 


English voices. 
The recent article on ‘*The Wilds of 


us Dei, that haunt the’ 
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Cheshire’ suggested the description of new 

ound to those adventurous enough to try 
it. ‘*The Wilds ‘of Norfolk” are even 
more striking than those of Cheshire. In 
many parts of Great Britain there are spots 
resembling the latter; but Norfolk stands 
alone in the chasacter of its ‘‘ Broad” 
scenery. Walter White, in his pleasant, 
gossiping volumes, has dwelt upon it enthu- 
siastically ; but it is necessary for a man to 
live in Norfolk thoroughly to enjoy the to- 
pography of the Broad district. Wilkie 
Collins, in his ‘*‘ Armadale,” has given a 
slight but graphic sketch of one of these 
Broads, but his picture does not lie on the 
canvas long enough te be sufficiently en- 
joyed. In his own way, also, Charles 

ingsley has adverted to many of the sa- 
lient features of the Fens, in ‘* Hereward.” 
The district, however, I am about to de- 
scribe lies more inland than that which this 
well-known writer has laid down as the 
scene of his hero’s exploits. One or two 
local works have recently directed attention 
towards the Broads, such as Stevenson’s 
‘*¢ Birds of Norfolk,” and Lubbock’s ‘‘ Fau- 
na” of the same county. In both these, 
and more particularly in the former, there 
are several good bits of word painting, suf- 
ficient to induce a man who is careless about 
the fashionable reputation of his holiday 
— to see the Norfolk Broads for him- 
self. 

The ‘‘ Broad District” proper is included 
within an almost equilateral triangle, having 
the sea-coast for its base, and its two sides 
drawn from Lowestoft to Norwich, and from 
Norwich to Happisburgh. Within this area 
there are no fewer than fourteen large 
Broads, besides groups of smaller ones. 
The principal of these natural sheets of wa- 
ter are Surlingham, Rockland, Breydon, 
Filby, Ormesby, Rollesby, Hickling, Bar- 
ton, Irstead, and Wroxam Broads. With 
the exception of the extreme north-western 
parts of the county, Norfolk is exceedingly 
flat. Formerly, this tract was so much un- 
der water that the marshes through which 
the rivers now flow, were formed out of peat 
which then grew as aquatic weed. In most 
of them when a bunch of grass is pulled up, 
empty fresh-water shells are unk adhering 
to the roots. All the rivers have a very 
low fall, and consequently meander about 
the country before they find an outlet into 
the sea. The tidal wave enters their 
mouths and comes up for a great distance, 
causing the fresh water to ‘‘ back up,” so 
that ebb and flood tide are felt many miles 
beyond where the water has ceased to be 
brackish. Were any of these geological 
changes of which we have heard so much to 
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occur here, and Norfolk to settle down a 
dozen feet or so, by far its greater portion 
would be submerged. Here and there, 
where the land lies lower than usual, the 
rivers all but stagnate. Their waters spread 
out into natural sheets or lakes, and are 
vernacularly termed ‘‘ Broads.” These are 
the ‘* Wilds ” I have chosen to treat upon. 
They resemble each other so much, that a 
description of the principal features of one 
would almost serve for the rest. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of the 
larger Broads, few of them have a greater 
average depth than eight feet, the majority 
being even shallower still. They are, for 
this very reason, exceedingly favourable to 
the growth of a luxuriant aquatic vegeta- 
tion, so that a greater area is covered by 
sedge and bulrush than by water. These 
form a splendid cover for snipe and innu- 
merable species of aquatic fowl. The 
Broads, however, are not what they for- 
merly were. The last hundred years have 
seen them greatly altered,—the agricul- 
turalist will say for the better, the sports- 
man will say for the worse. Anyhow, the 
marsh lands bordering them have, in many 
cases, been drained and turned to good pur- 
pose; whilst, since the introduction of the 
American weed, — anacharis, — into this 
country, turf has been forming at a more 
rapid rate, causing the area of the Broads 
to be greatly encroached upon. What will 
be the result in another century it is difli- 
cult to tell, but meantime I recommend a 
visit to a locality where so much of the 
country exists now as it did when the Iceni 
inhabited it, and where a man may imagine 
he is no longer in England. 

The sportsman who has spent a fortnight 
in fishing and shooting over the Broads, 
will smack his lips ever afterwards at the 
very remembrance. There he finds water- 
hen and coot in abundance, snipe of two or 
three species rising and twittering at almost 
every yard, wild duck, mallard, and teal 
whirring from amid their sedgy covert, or 
splashing farther into it. Pike of a score 
pounds’ weight may be captured, and lordly 

rch that will give a good half-hour’s play. 
Shean, roach, and eels literally swarm the 
waters, whilst for size they can hardly be 
equalled anywhere else in England. In this 
district it is rare, indeed, to hear anglers 
speak otherwise of their finny captures than 
by the stone! 

Not the least important item about these 
Broads is that they may be visited so cheap- 
ly. A flat-bottomed boat, roomy enough to 
hold a cart and horse, can be hired for a 
shilling a day. If the visitor care to have a 





the country, he cannot do better than take 
one of the marshmen with him, who will be 
glad to accept half-a-crown for his day’s 
services. These men are civil and exceed- 
ingly shrewd. They know every phase of 
pas | nature, and the habits of every fish, 
fowl, or four-legged animal in their neigh- 
bourhood. Marshmen are a distinct variety 
of the genus homo, for their general isolation 
from society, and their habit of spending so 
much time alone, make them naturally taci- 
turn. They can, if they wish, wile away 
the hour by many a sporting or poaching 
adventure, told in the naive, racy, Norfolk 
dialect. The visitor, however, must be 
careful about the way he strikes a fish or 
knocks over a snipe, for these men are ex- 
ceedingly critical on these matters, and, al- 
though they may not say much, their su- 
‘ae smile at any discomfiture is not calcu- 
ated to improve an irritable temper. 

I will suppose you, gentle reader, to 
be the sportsman aforesaid, that you 
have made all necessary arrangements for 
an excursion, and that you are about to 
start from the improvised pier near the 
marshman’s cottage on your expedition. 
Gun and angling-tackle have been stowed in 
the boat, and your companion begins to pull 
through tall thickets of bulrush and sedge, 
the watery lanes extending through them for 
miles. Many a shot may be had by the 
way, for the marshman will row as noise- 
lessly as if he had muffled oars. It may be 
that the cut on which you are floating has a 
sudden bend. Ifso, at the turn you will be 
certain to see half a dozen coot sporting 
and frolicking about. Quick! or all that is 
visible of them will be their white rumps, 
and a few bubbles indicating where they 
disappeared! Should ‘you go in the early 
morning, or late in the evening, wild duck 
will be feeding. If you lie concealed a 
short time before, somewhere opposite to 
the wind, the chances are that you make a 
good bag. Proceeding on your pleasant 
voyage, many an uncommon object will ar- 
rest your attention. Here and there the 
stately heron stands like a statue. He rises 
lazily as you a, and slowly flaps 
away over the tall bulrushes, to continue the 
process of digestion in a quieter spot. The 
peculiar cry of the bittern is heard from 
amid the reeds, although this bird, as well 
as the little grebe, is now becoming very 
rare. The kingfisher is still abundant, 
notwithstanding that his attractive colours 
cause him to be remorselessly shot down. 
He flits across the channel where you are 
rowing, his brilliant — glittering in 
the sunshine until he looks like anything but 


companion who knows every square foot of |an honest English bird. The reed spar- 
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rows twitter and chirrup, and hang to the 
sedges, where they are swayed to and fro by 
the wind. Here and there a black-headed 
bunting pretends lameness in order to lure 
you away from its nest. The —y of the 
reedy cut loses its monotony by these vari- 
ous incidents, and presently you see it open- 
ing out into a magnificent sheet of water, 
dotted with swampy islands, and set in a 
framework of tall sedge and dwarfed alder 
or willow. The eye readily catches a glimpse 
‘of many species of aquatic fowl sporting 
on the surface, but, strong though the temp- 
tation may be to make towards them, the 
attempt would be perfectly useless. 

The boat glides over the Broad to some 
favourite spot known only to your compan- 
ion. Here he thrusts down into the mud 
the two long poles he brought with him, and 
makes the boat fast tothem. Below, in the 
clear water, you see immense shoals of fish, 
— roach, perch, or bream. No sooner has 
the gut been wetted than ‘‘ bob” goes the 
float, and your capture is separated from you 
only by the length of your rod and line. 
This, perhaps, is a part of the Broad which 
your friend has repeatedly ‘‘ ground-baited,” 
so that you may confidently reckon upon 

ood sport. The great glory of the Norfolk 
roads, however, is their pike. So common 


are they, that in some places I have known 
them to be sold for manuring the land! 
The usual plan of taking them is by “ lig- 
gering” or ‘‘ trimming,” and, destructive 


though this method is, they do not seem to 
be less abundant in consequence. There 
are several kinds of ‘ liggers,” but the fol- 
lowing is the most common. — Be provided 
with good store of strong twine, and plenty 
of pike-hooks attached to gimp. Then take 
a bait, — roach is the best, — and pass the 
gimp by means of a needle just underneath 
the skin, until the hook is drawn quite close 
to the head of the fish. The end of the 
gimp is made fast to the cord. About a 
foot above the bait is a perforated bullet to 
sink the line, and three or four feet higher 
still, according to the depth, the cord is tied 
round a bunch of dry weeds, so as to repre- 
sent a huge float. One end of the line is 
then made fast, and the entire apparatus is 
thrown into the water. No sooner has the 
roach returned to his native element than 
he makes desperate struggles to escape. 
This attracts the attention of some pike on 
the look-out for a feed, and, as this fish 
never scruples to take advantage of his 
prey being im a pickle, he snaps at it imme- 
diately. ‘hoe goes the impromptu float, 
and the pike, finding he is caught, gets to 
the end of his tether, and there quietly re- 
inains. 
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It is a usual plan for local sportsmen to go 
out purposely for a day’s “‘liggering.” In 
that case no angling is attempted. Two or 
three score liggers are put out in various 
parts of the Broad, and, by the time the last 
is laid down, it will be necessary to take 
the first up. The whole day is thus busily 
spent, and the general average of fish so 
captured will be at least one-half, if not two- 
thirds of the number of lines laid out. As 
many as four-score pike have thus been taken 
in one day. Not unfrequently, when the 
eager sportsman rows up to a submerged 
float, and cautiously hauls in his line, his 
heart palpitates as he beholds a huge pike 
slowly rolling over and displaying his belly. 
Just as he draws him to the surface, a pair 
of enormous jaws are displayed, there is a 
sudden swirl of the tail, and the monster 
has disappeared! Instead of the capture 
reckoned upon, behold a young jack of a 
couple of pounds! With the ravenous hun- 
ger of his tribe, superadded to that of his 
oie he had taken the roach, and got 

imself into trouble. Whilst replacing the 
original bait, he had been swallowed by a 
cannibal neighbour, out of whose capacious 
stomach he had been regretfully hauled. 
The intended capture, disappointed of a 
meal extracted in so strange a way, has has- 
tened to the weedy depths below, there to 
meditate with pike-like taciturnity upon the 
strange experience which has just befallen 
him! Mr. Cholmondley will lift up holy 
eyes of horror at this unsportmanlike way 
of taking the pike. I am, however, but a 
humble eater of actual facts. Even he 
would find ‘‘spinning” at a discount, al- 
though on the very deepest Broads. The 
weeds are so numerous, and the water so 
shallow, that all his time would be occupied 
in disentangling the spoon or artificial-bait, 
not from the gorge of the pike, but from the 
clutches of anacharis and potamageton. 
True, the navigable streams which usually 
run through the Broads are kept pretty clear 
from these entanglements, and here, in the 
months of September and October, some 
splendid, and what is more, legitimate sport 
+ be had. 

n eel fishing, I am not aware that the 
laws of angling have laid down any rule, 
except that famous one of Mrs. Glasse. In 
this department, at least, it is fair to take 
your fish any way you can, the only impor- 
tant point being that you do take it. The 
muddy bottoms of the Broads and the innu- 
merable insect larve which feed upon the 
aquatic vegetation, surround the eel with 
every favourable circumstance for his physi- 
cal development. Accordingly, nowhere do 
we find eels so large and fat as in these lo- 
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calities. The best bait for them are small 
dace and roach, which are usually obtained 
for that purpose with a casting-net. On 
the Broads, towards six in the evening, you 
will frequently see a couple of men in a boat 
busily engaged in making fast to the weeds 
one end of a long line. Their boat is then 
thrust off, and the line paid out for forty or 
fifty yards, when it is sunk by a weight. 
Along it, at intervals of every three or four 
feet, a series of strings is fastened, to each 
of which a hooked bait is attached. These 
are all allowed to lie on the bottom, and, as 
eels generally move about between dusk 
and midnight, the greater part are sure to 
be taken before morning. Thirty or forty 
hooks are usually attached to a single line. 
Early next morning the men return to take 
up their primitive snares; and no small 
task it is; for the captured eels will have 
wriggled round the weeds or dug themselves 
into the mud; so that, unless caution be 
used, it is more than probable the lines will 
be broken and the greater portion of the 
spoils lost. 

Another way of taking eels, and by far 
the more ingenious, is that known as ‘‘ bab- 
“bing,” or ‘*bobbing.” A series of large 
worms are strung on cobbler’s worsted and 
coiled into a knot. This is fastened to the 


end of about six feet of strong cord, and a 
weight is attached about three inches above 


the bait. The line is then tied to the end 
of a stout hazel-pole; and, provided with 
this simple tackling, about nine o'clock in 
the evening you row to a part of the river 
or Broad where there is a tolerably clear 
bottom. Having made fast the boat, and, 
of course, lit a pipe as a preliminary, you 
gently let down the line until you feel the 
bottom with the weight. It is then drawn 
up again until the bunch of worms just trails 
onthe ground. Many minutes will not have 
elapsed before you feel an electrical sort of 
jerk travelling down the pole into your right 
arm. Another tug, more powerful than the 
former, and quickly, but without any pluck- 
ing, you raise the line over the boat, and in 
flops a big eel! I have known a couple of 
‘“‘babbers” to take as many as four or five 
stone of eels in a single night. No small 
amount of practice is required to drop your 
prey into the boat. Ifthe eel happen to be 
unusually large, the chances are that you tug 
at him so strongly that, when you lift him 
out, the impetus carries him over the boat, 
and drops him in aqua pura on the other 
side! I have enjoyed few sports more than 
“‘babbing.” The clear starlight overhead, 
the sighing and soughing of the wind among 
the reeds, the ripple of the water against 
the boat, and the strange sounds which 
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break upon the ear of night, are calculated 
to produce an effect upon the mind never 
to be forgotten. 

The nearest Broad to Norwich, Surlin 
ham, is five or six miles from that city. It 
is not very extensive, averaging. about a 
hundred acres. Its communication with the 
river Yare is by a series of small channels, as 
is also the case with Rockland Broad, about 
two miles lower down. Some decent shoot- 
ing and first-rate fishing are still to be had 
here, although the near neighbourhood of 
the railway has greatly affected them for the 
worse. Surlin te Broad is a frequently- 
visited spot by the botanist, inasmuch as that 
rare fern, Polypodium calcareum, grows in 
abundance on one of its reedy islands. In 
the summer time, every channel is lined 
with the tall stems and blooms of the flower- 
ing rush, the yellow iris, the arrow-head, 
and the water-plantain. The greater por- 
tion of every Broad is aglow with white and 
— water-lilies, peeping out of cool 
eaves, and underneath which you might 
fancy ‘‘ Sabrina fair” to be sitting, were it 
not that the water is too shallow! With 
the exception of Hassingham Broad, — pri- 
vately preserved,—there are no other 
Broads between Norwich and Yarmouth. 
‘*Breydon Water,” as it is commonly 
termed, where the Yare and Waveney join 
previous to their debouchure into the sea, 
may rank as one, although it is so affected 
by the tides that it cannot be classed among 
the fresh-water lakes. In the winter there 
is some splendid shooting to be had here, 
and not bad fishing during the summer. 
But, to get into the ‘* Broad district ” proper, 
you must go up the river Bure, which also 
empties itself into the sea at Yarmouth. 
This ‘iver is more sinuous than any other, 
owing to the general flatness of the country 
through which it passes. Considering this, 
however, the scenery is tolerably diversi- 
fied and agreeable. 

Travelling up the Bure, in a north-west- 
erly direction, you reach Filby Broad, at a 
distance of about five miles from Yarmouth. 
This spot has long been famous for its wild 
duck, mallard, and teal; its neighbourhood 
to the coast making it a splendid shelter for 
these birds. Its fishing is not less abun- 
dant, and although this Broad only extends 
over an area of 160 acres, its narrow and 
sinuous character makes it appear much 
larger. It is divided from Ormesby Broad, 
— preserved on account of its: being the 
main water supply to the town of Great 
Yarmouth, by a narrow road-bridge. 
With the exception of those at Barton and 
Wroxham, there is no Broad in Norfolk so 
picturesque. Indeed, were the vegetation 
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a little less English, you might easily im- 
se yourself upon one of the Italian lakes ! 
orsey Mere, although only a few miles 
distant from Filby, as the crow flies, is a 
long way by water, and you will have to 
leave the Bure once more to reach it. Still 
higher up is Hickling Broad, the largest 
and’ most extensive in the county, being 
above three miles in circumference. Its 
bottom is gravelly over its entire area, so 
that pike and perch literally swarm in it. 
But, with the exception of the deep chan- 
nel running through its midst, along which 
the tan-coloured barges sail, Hickling Broad 
is so shallow that a man might wade all over 
it without sinking lower than the armpits. 

Returning to the Bure again, you pres- 
ently reach South Walsham and Ranworth 
Broads. Both are exceedingly picturesque, 
and each is connected with the main river 
by long reedy channels. The latter Broad 
was, until quite recently, a successful duck 
decoy; whilst the former is famous for its 
eels, perch, and tench, as well as for its 
neighbourhood to a magnificent ruin, that 
of St. Bennett’s Abbey. South Walsham 
Broad is divided into two sheets, connected 
by a strait termed ‘‘ The Weirs.” The fur- 
ther portion is richly wooded down to the 
very water’s edge. The last time I was out 
on these Broads, during the present sum- 
mer, the ‘‘ salt-water tide,” as the natives 
term it, had flowed higher up the river than 
usual, and the surface of the water was lit- 
erally covered in some places by pike, of 
from two to eight pounds weight, which had 
died in consequence. These periodic ‘ salt 
tides” do immense harm to the fresh-water 
fish. 

Leaving the Bure, and sailing up the Ant, 
the next Broads we come to’ are those of 
Barton and Irstead, which, in magnitude, 
approach nearest to Hickling, but are far 
more picturesque. These Broads are also 
connected with each other by a narrow strait 
of water. Both possess great attractions 
for the botanist on account of their man 
rare plants. Nowhere, perhaps, do sont 
attain the size they do here, three and four 
pound fish being quite common in the deep- 
er parts. The swampy margins of these 
Broads are pea-green with the little marsh 
fern, Polypodium thelypteris, whilst great 
thickets of the royal flowering fern, Osmun- 
da regalis, —truly so called, — seven and 
eight feet high, give to the shores almost a 
tropical appearance! In the evening the 
aromatic odours of the sweet gale, whose 
arboraceous underwood covers the turf, are 
wafted over the lake with delightful effect. 
The bladder-wort also, — always a rare bo- 
tanical prize, —is tolerably common here. 
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With these associated floral and other rari- 
ties, it is not surprising that the Lepidop- 
tera should be equally various, or that the 
entomologist should make his best captures 
in such a neighbourhood. The principal 
Broad through which the river Bure passes 
is that at Wroxham, about seven miles dis- 
tant from Norwich. The water is deep 
enough here for an annual regatta to be 
held, which is always a source of attraction 
to Norwich people. Walter White has 
ee a lively description, in his ‘ Eastern 

ngland,” of one of these ‘‘ water-frolics,” 
as they are locally termed. Indeed, a man 
who has seen this sheet of water, with its 
rich frame-work of fine old trees, is not 
likely soon to forget it. The effect is con- 
siderably heightened by the light river 
yachts, with their snow-white sails, and by 
the concourse of people who attend the 
regatta. 

Besides the above-mentioned Broads, there 
are minor ones at Salhouse, Belaugh, Lud- 
haw, Mautby, and a dozen others smaller 
still, which more or less fringe the coast from 
Winterton to Happisburgh. The most 
economical and the most effective way to 
explore these regions unknown to Cockney- 
dom would be to hire a yacht for a fort- 
night with a man to eail it. Then, to 
your heart’s content, you might shoot, fish, 
botanise, or sketch. Anchoring at a differ- 
ent place each evening; fresh scenes and 
objects new would always be met with. Oc- 
casional visits to scattered villages, with 
their round and square towered churches, 
rich in archeological treasures, would form 
an agreeable relief. Altogether, in these 
not far-off ‘‘ Wilds of Norfolk,” I dare pro- 
mise the adventurer a treat such as he is 
not likely to get anywhere else in the whole 
of old England. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
LANDS AND SEAS OF ANOTHER WORLD. 


BY R. A. PROCTOR, B.A., F.R.A.8.. AUTHOR OF 
‘SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM,’ &c. &c. 


AT a recent meeting of the Astronomical 
Society a globe was exhibited by Mr. Brown- 
ing, one of the Fellows, on which lands and 
seas were depictured as upon an ordinary 


terrestrial globe. By far'the larger part of 
these lands and seas were laid down as well- 
known entities, respecting which no more 
doubt is felt among astronomers than is felt 
by geographers respecting the oceans and 
continents of our ownearth. Yet the world 
which is represented by Mr. Browning's 
globe is one which is never less than one 
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hundred and twenty times farther from us 
than our own moon. 

It is rather singular that the planet Mars 
—the orb which is represented by Mr. 
Browning’s globe—is the only object in 
the whole heavens which is known to ex- 
hibit features resembling those of our earth. 
Astronomers have examined the moon in 
vain for such features: she presents an arid 
waste of extinct volcanoes, dreary moun- 
tain scenery surrounding lifeless plains Sw 
seas of the old astronomers); an airless 
hemisphere of desolation, in fact, which has 
no counterpart on the terrestrial globe. 
The planets Jupiter and Saturn, orbs which 
far transcend our earth in mass and volume, 
which are adorned with magnificent systems 
of subsidiary bodies, and which seem in 
every respect worthy to be the- abodes of 
nobler races than those which subsist upon 
our earth, afford no indications which jus- 
tify us in‘ asserting that they resemble the 
earth in any of those points which we are 
accustomed to regard as essential to the 
wants of living creatures. Nearly the whole 


of the light which we receive from these 
splendid orbs is reflected, not from their 
real surface, but from vaporous masses sus- 
pended in their atmospheres. 


It is indeed 
doubtful whether anything has ever been 
seen of the real surface of cither: planet, 
save perhaps that a small spot has here and 
there been faintly visible through the dense 
overhanging mantle of vapour. And strange- 
ly enough, the two small planets, which pre- 
sent in other respects the, most marked con- 
trast to the giant members of our system, 
resemble them in this point. Venus and 
Mercury seem both to be protected from 
the intense heat to which they would other- 
wise be exposed through their proximity to 
the sun, by densely vaporous envelopes, 
which only permit the true surface of the 
planets to be faintly seen, even under the 
most favourable conditions. The planet 
Mars, however, discloses to us his real sur- 
face, and this surface presents indications 
which cannot reasonably be doubted to re- 
sult from the existence of continents and 
oceans, resembling those of our earth in all 
essential features. Moreover, that wonder- 
fully delicate instrument of research, the 
spectroscope, has confirmed these indica- 
tions in a manner which hardly suffers any 
further dubiety to rest upon their meaning. 
We do not think that our readers will find 
a brief record of the process of discovery 
which has culminated in the construction of 
Martial charts and globes, otherwise than 
interesting. 

It does not appear that Galileo, when he 
applied to Mars the same telescope which 
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had revealed to him the satellites of Jupiter, 
was able to detect any features of interest 
in the nearer planet. More than half a cen- 
tury, indeed, appears to have passed, after 
the invention of the telescope, before any- 
thing was detected which led to the suspicion 
that Mars has permanent markings upon his 
surface. In the beginning of March, 1666, 
Cassini, with a telescope 16 feet in length, 
but very far inferior in power to many 
modern tubes not one quarter as long, 
noticed features sufficiently remarkable to 
enable him to determine roughly the rota- 
tion-period of the planet. Not many days 
later our own countryman, the talented Dr. 
Hooke (who had detected spots on Mars in 
1665), made two drawings of Mars which 
will bear comparison with all but the best 
modern views. These drawings were taken 
by means of a telescope no less than twelve 
yards long. At the end of the same month 
observers at Rome, using Divini’s glasses, 
constructed a drawing of Mars, which 
aroused the wrath of Cassini; ‘for,’ says 
he, ‘these observers represent the spots 
they saw as small, far apart, remote from 
the middle of the disc, and the eastern spot 
less than the west, whereas by observations 
made on the same day at Bonomia, I know 
that there were two very large spots close 
to each other, in the midst of the disc, and 
the eastern bigger than the western.’ Cer- 
tain it is that Cassini deduced from his ob- 
servations a nearly correct rotation-period, 
while the Roman: observers gave a period 
only one-half the true one, having appa- 
rently been deceived by a certain resem- 
blance which exists between two opposite 
hemispheres of the planet. 

In 1704-1719 Maraldi made a series of 
observations of Mars, and two of his draw- 
ings are easily recognisable. In one there 
is seen a triangular or funnel-shaped spot, 
running nearly north and south, which is 
doubtless the feature called the ‘ Hour-glass 
Sea’ by modern astronomers. In the other 
there is an elbow-shaped spot which power- 
ful modern instruments have broken up into 
two important ‘ seas,’ 

Sir W. Herschel, however, was the first 
who attempted a systematic examination of 
Martial features. His object was rather a 
singular one ; in fact, it will hardly appear, 
at first sight, what relation can exist be- 
tween that object and the features of Mars’s 
surface. Herschel wished to ascertain whether 
the length of our day is constant. He con- 
sidered that by watching the rotation of 
some other member of the solar system he 
might be set upon the traces of any change 
which may be taking place in our earth's 
motion of rotation. He soon found that 
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(as has been already indicated) Mars is the 
only planet available for this, purpose, as 
being the only planet whose surface bears 
recognisable marks. He set himself there- 
fore to construct a series of pictures of the 
planet. 

Herschel was not very successful, how- 
ever. We have heard his pictures described 
as ‘caricatures’ of Mars. Their defects 
are not due, of course, to any want of care 
or skill in this eminent observer, but to the 
imperfect definition of his large reflectors. 
it bas been said of these instruments that 
they would ‘ bunch a star into a cocked hat,’ 
and, therefore, it can readily be conceived 
that they were wanting in that extreme ac- 
curacy of definition which would alone suf- 
fice to present the surface-details of so dis- 
tant an object as the planet Mars. And by 
a singular accident Herschel was not even 
successful in determining the rotation-pe- 
riod of Mars with the accuracy which might 
have been deduced from his long series of 
observations. In comparing views taken at 
an interval of two years, he accidentally 
omitted one rotation, so that the Martial 
day, as determined by him, was two min- 
utes too long. 

The next series of observations which de- 
serves special comment, is that taken by 
Messrs. Beer and Midler, in the years 
1830-1837. They used an instrument about 
four inches in aperture, and rather more 
than five feet in focal length. With this 
instrument, which in less experienced hands 
would have been wholly inadequate for ob- 
servations of such difficulty, they construct- 
ed an admirable series of views, which they 
subsequently combined in a ‘ chart of Mars.’ 
They also obtained a close approximation 
to the length of the Martial day, which they 
found to consist of 24h. 37m. 23°8s., a re- 
sult not differing much more than a second 
from the true value! 

We pass over a number of excellent 
drawings which have been made by Kunow- 
ski, Delarue, Lockyer, Nasmyth, the Pa- 
dre Secchi, and other observers, to describe 
the exquisite drawings which were con- 
structed by the eagle-eyed Dawes, in 1852- 
1864. This eminent observer, whose loss 
astronomy has lately had to deplore, made 
use in 1852 of an exquisite 64-inch refrac- 
tor from the celebrated Munich works, 
He described this instrument to the present 
writer as ‘absolutely perfect.’ Later ob- 
servations he made with a fine refractor 84 
inches in aperture, 

The first peculiarity which strikes one in 
examining Dawes’ views of Mars, is the mul- 
tiplicity of the details which they contain. 
One begins to doubt whether all that is 
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pictured is to be taken as representing what 
the observer actually saw. For while there 
are large and well-marked features corre- 
nme with those seen in other drawings, 
there are a multitude of light streaks and 
patches which one might well suppose to 
represent merely the general effect pre- 
sented to the observer by parts of the plan- 
et not rendered quite so distinctly visible 
as the rest. Then, again, on a rough com- 
parison of several views, whether taken on 
succeeding days or belonging to different 
—_ one does not find the sort of resem- 

lance which one would be led to expect. 

It is not a little singular that these pecu- 
liarities, which would lead one at first sight 
to attach little value to Dawes’ drawings of 
Mars, are precisely those which enable us 
to assign to them their real importance. 
It is well known that Mr. Dawes was averse 
to long and tedious mathematical processes. 
Where his observations required such pro- 
cesses, he left the work to te done by oth- 
ers. Content with doing that which none 
could do so well as he, he left ihe interpre- 
tation of his observations — where this re- 
quired -mathematical computation of any 
complextty — to those whose tastes led them 
to care more for work of that sort. Now, 
when a series of observations has been made 
upon a globe continually varying in its pre- 
sentation towards the eye, it is a much 
more difficult and laborious process than 
might be supposed, to reduce all these ob- 
servations in such a way that the real con- 
figuration of the globe shall become known. 
Just as our earth in travelling round the 
sun bows first one pole then the other to- 
wards him, and, by rotating on its polar 
axis, brings different countries in succession 
under his rays, so Mars presents a contin- 
ually varying configuration to the observer 
on earth. Nay, there is an even greater 
complexity in the latter variations, because 
the earth itself, from which we observe 
Mars, is not at rest. Thus it becomes a 
perplexing problem to educe, from a mere 
series of eye-transcripts of the planet, the 
real features which exist upon his globe. 
But when this has been carefully done, it 
clearly becomes possible to determine how 
far those eye-transcripts may be trusted. 
If we see that the varying figures presented 
by the same feature are due merely to the 
varying presentation of the planet, we not 
only learn that that feature exists on the 
planet, but we have satisfactory evidence 
of the skill of the observer who has made 
the drawings, 

Now, when Mr. Dawes’ drawings are 
tested in this way, it is found that they 
accord in the most satisfactory manner. 
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Features which present no apparent resem- 
blance are found to resolve themselves into 
the same well-marked ocean or continent, 
when each is brought to the centre of the 
planet’s disc. One singular instance of 
this is werthy of notice. We have spoken 
of a long sea running north and south on 
Mars’s globe, which was represented by 
Maraldi as a dark triangle, and which, as 
seen in modern telescopes, has seemed to 
merit the name of ‘the Hour-glass Sea.’ 
This sea appears in many of Mr. Dawes’ 
drawings, and on account of its extent and 
— figure, there is in most cases very 
ittle difficulty in recognising it. But in 
explaining his tracings to the present writer, 
Mr. Dawes pointed out the existence of a 
dark marking near the border of the disc 
(in two or three drawings) which he com- 
= to the leg of an old-fashioned table. 
t appeared as a double curve resembling 
Hogarth’s ‘line of beauty.’ Now, when 
the requisite calculation and construction 
had been gone through, it was found that 
this mark, brought to the centre of the disc, 
assumed the exact figure of the Hour-glass 
Sea, and a comparison of the position of 
the marking with the position of the Hour- 
lass Sea in another drawing, reference be- 
ing made to the planet’s rotation in the in- 
terval, left no doubt that the ‘ Table-leg 
Sea’ and the ‘ Hour-glass Sea ’ were one anc 
the same. 

The numerous details in Mr. Dawes’ 
drawings being shown in this way to corre- 
spond to real features on the planet's sur- 
face, it became feasible to construct a chart 
which should represent all these features 
exactly as oceans and continents are rep- 
resented in the maps of hemispheres which 
usually accompany terrestrial atlases. This 
has been done, and two charts have been 
constructed, in which all the features de- 
tected by Mr. Dawes find a place. For 
convenience of reference, these features 
have received the names of those astrono- 
mers whose researches have added in any 
way to our knowledge of this interesting 
planet. These names we shall make use 
of in giving a very brief sketch of the Mar- 
tial oceans and continents; in other words, 
a brief treatise on areography. 

Each pole of Mars is capped by a polar 
cap, which varies in extent according to 
the progress of the Martial seasons. Around 
colt polar cap there is a lay sea — the 
northern sea being termed in the charts 
Schréter Sea, the southern Phillips Sea. 
The equatorial regions of Mars are mainly 
occupied by extensive continents. There 
are four of these —viz., Dawes Continent, 
Midler Continent, Secchi Continent, and 
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Herschel I. (Sir W.) Continent. Be- 
tween Dawes Continent and Herschel Con- 
tinent flows the Hour-glass Sea, termed 
in the chart Kaiser Sea, the large south- 
ern ocean out of which this sea flows 
being denominated Dawes Ocean. Be- 
tween Midler Continent and Dawes Con- 
tinent flows Dawes Strait, connecting a 
large southern ocean and a northern sea, 
named after Tycho. Herschel Continent 
is separated from Secchi Continent by Hug- 
gins Inlet, flowing from a large southern 
sea termed Maraldi Sea. In like manner 
Bessel Inlet, flowing out of Airy Sea (a 
northern sea), separates the Madler and 
Secchi Continents. Between Dawes Ocean 
and Delarue Ocean there lie two large isl- 
ands, Phillips Island, lying within the Mar- 
tial tropics, and Jacob Island, lying in the 
southern temperate zone. Dawes Ocean 
separates into four large seas extending 
northwards. Large tracts of land lie be- 
tween these seas, but whether they are isl- 
ands or not is uncertain, as their south po- 
lar extremities are never very clearly de- 
fined. In Delarue Ocean there is a small 
island which presents so bright and _glis- 
— an aspect as to suggest the probabil- 
ity of its being usually snow-covered. It 
is called in the chart Dawes’ Snow Island. 
Three seas, separated by lands of doubtful 
extent, reach from Delarue Ocean towards 
the south pole. We have mentioned the. 
northern seas Tycho and Airy. These are 
connected, and form, with a third sea, 
named Beer Sea, a continuous fluid zone 
around the northern polar regions. In the 
zone of land which separates this sea from 
Schroter Sea, there lies an extensive sea or 
lake named after Delambre. 

One of the most singular features of the 
Martial globe is the prevalence of long and 
winding inlets and bottle-necked seas. 
These features are wholly distinct from any- 
thing known on our own earth. For exam- 
ple, uggins Inlet is a long forked stream, 
ar too wide to be compared to any terres- 
trial river, extending for about three thou- 
sand miles from its two-forked commence- 
ment, near Airy Sea, to the point at which 
it falls into the Maraldi Sea. Bessel Inlet 
is nearly as long. Another inlet, called in 
the chart Nasmyth Inlet, is yet more re- 
markable. Commencing near Tycho Sea, 
it flows to the east, running parallel to that 
sea and Beer Sea. It then turns sharply 
southwards, and, expanding, forms Kaiser 
Sea. Oudemann’s Inlet connects (appar- 
ently) two bell-shaped seas; but it is not 
quite clear whether these seas are separated 
or not by an interval of land from Beer 
Sea. The bottle-necked seas or lakes are 
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singular features. The seas connected by 
Oudemann’s Inlet probably form a twin pair 
of seas of this sort. Two very remarkable 
seas, closely resembling each other in figure, 
and each of which is separated from Dela- 
rue Ocean by a narrow curved strait, are 
very noteworthy features. Were it not for 
their enormous real dimensions — each sea 
is at least 300 miles long by 150 broad, and 
the channels which connect them with Dela- 
rue Ocean are fully 250 miles long— one 
would be disposed to detect in their singu- 
lar resemblance the evidence of artificial 
construction. The same remark applies to 
two closely resembling flask-shaped seas, 
which flow into Tycho Sea. Another well- 
marked sea of this sort flows into the 
‘ Hour-glass,’ or Kaiser Sea. 

On our earth the oceans are three times 
as extensive as the continents. It may be 
noticed that Europe, Asia, and Africa form 
a single large island, so to speak; while 


another large island is formed by the two’ 


Americas. On Mars a very different ar- 
rangement prevails. In the first place, 
there is little disparity between the extent 
of oceans and continents; and then, these 
‘are mixed up in the most complex manner. 
A traveller either by land or’ water could 
visit almost every quarter of the planet 
without leaving the element on which he 
had commenced his journeyings. Thus, he 
might proceed by water along Nasmyth In- 
let for some 2,000 miles ; thence southwards 
for some 1,500 miles along the Kaiser Sea 
into Dawes Ocean; thence he might coast 
along the four seas, which extend for up- 
wards of 5,000 miles around the southern 
temperate zone; thence, after circumnavi- 
gating Jacob Island and Phillips Island (a 
journey of about 6,000 miles), he could 
sail into Delarue Ocean, and visit the three 
open seas and the five bottle-necked seas 
which are connected with it, a journey of 
some 6,000 miles. After this he could sail 
down Dawes Strait into the sea which sur- 
rounds the northern temperate zone, and 
after circumnavigating this zone he could 
sail up Bessel Inlet ; the journey, after leav- 
ing Delarue Ocean, being fully 10,000 miles 
in length. Thus he would have visited al- 
most every quarter of the Martial globe, 
and journeyed upwards of 30,000 miles, 
always in sight of land, and generally with 
land in view on both sides. Again, a trav- 
eller by land, starting from Dawes Conti- 
nent, could round the extremity of Nasmyth 
Inlet and pass by a long neck of land called 
Madler Land into Herschel Continent; 
thence rounding Huggins Inlet to Secchi 
Continent; thence rounding Bessel Inlet to 
Midler Continent; and finally, rounding 
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the south-eastern extremity of Delarue 
Ocean, he could visit all the lands which 
surround the southern temperate zone. 

In this intricate labyrinthine fashion are 
the lands and seas of Mars intertwined. 
And perhaps, if we consider the physical 
relations of the planet, we shall recognise 
the adaptation of this arrangement to the 
wants of the planet’s inhabitants. It must 
be remembered that if the lands and seas 
of Mars had been arranged as those of our 
own earth, the large ocean masses corres- 
ponding to our Pacific and Indian Oceans 
would never have been swayed by a tidal 
wave. If Mars has a satellite, it must be 
an exceedingly minute one; for the most 
powerful telescopes have been directed 
towards the planet without discovering any. 
The effects of the sun in producing tides 
must be almost inappreciable on Mars. 
These effects, it is well-known, depend on 
the relation which a planet’s diameter bears 
to its distance from the sun. Our earth’s 
diameter is about 8,000 miles, and its dis- 
tance from the sun 91,500,000 miles; and 
the solar tide upon our earth is very small. 
We can conceive, then, how small the Mar- 
tial tides would be, when we remember that 
his diameter is less than 5,000 miles, and 
his distance from the sun upwards of 150, 
000,000 miles. Large oceans, unswayed by 
tides, would become stagnant. and impure. 
It seems probable that the waters on Mars 
are sufficiently moderate in quantity to cir- 
culate freely by the mere processes of evap- 
oration and downfall. 

We have been assuming that the dark 
spots on Mars are really seas, and the light 
ochrish-coloured spots continents. Some 
astronomers have expressed doubts on this 
point ; but such doubts may surely be looked 
on as unreasonable. We can never, of 
course, feel absolutely certain respecting 
the habitudes of so distant a globe; but 
there are many sound reasons for conclud- 
ing that the surface of Mars is really diver- 
sified by land and water. 

In the first place, there is the colour of 
the spots. It was formerly supposed that 
the greenish tint of the dark spots might be 
merely the effect of contrast with the bright- 
er spots which give to Mars its ruddy tint, 
and earned for it the title of 6 zvpéer 
among the Greeks. But this opinion has 
been found to be erroneous, and all modern 
observers agree that the green tint really 
belongs to the dark spots. In fact, more 
doubt rests on the reality of the orange 
tint than on that of the green. Astrono- 
mers have been disposed to ascribe the 
orange colour to the absorptive qualities of 
the Martial atmosphere, and it is only with- 
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in the last few years that the improbability 
of this view has been established. 

Then we have the evidence drawn from 
the white spots which cap the Martial poles. 
If these are really masses of ice, resembling 
those which surround the poles of our own 
earth, the question must of course be an- 
swered in the affirmative ; for whence could 
such enormous masses of snow and ice be 
formed, save from large seas? Now we can 
hardly see on what grounds it can reasona- 
bly be doubted that those white spots are 
rightly called 

The snowy poles of moonless Mars. 


Their variation has been found to correspond 
exactly with the progress of the Martial sea- 
sons — and this not for one or two Martial 
years, but ever since Sir W. Herschel first 
called attention to the periodicity of the va- 
riation. There is something singularly strik- 
ing in the contrast between the small sharply 
defined ellipse of white light round the pole 
of that hemisphere which is enjoying the 
Martial summer, and the irregular and wide- 
spreading tracts of snowy light round the 
cold pole. In the winter these tracts ex- 
tend as far from the pole as latitude 45°, a 
cireumstance which indicates an extent of 
snow-fall corresponding very closely to that 
which in winter covers the northern tracts 
of Asia and America. In summer, on the 
other hand, the icy cirele is reduced within 
arange of about 8° or 10° from the pole; 
so that arctic travellers on Mars are not 
likely to approach either pole more closely 
than Sir Edward Parry approached the 
North Pole of the earth in his celebrated 
‘boat and sledge’ journey in 1837. Now, 
when we see features corresponding so 
closely with those presented by our own 
earth, and consider further the @ priori 
probability that our nearest neighbour 
among the planets should be constituted 
much as the earth is, we are led at once to 
the conclusion that these white patches are 
in reality snowy masses, and therefore that 
there must exist large seas and oceans 
whence the vapours are raised from which 
these snows have been condensed. 

But, further, we have distinct evidence 
of the existence of a cloud-bearing atmos- 
phere around Mars. The features of the 
planet are often blurred and indistinct when 
every circumstance is favourable for ob- 
servation. And it is especially noteworthy 
that the wintry hemisphere is always much 
less distinct than the hemisphere which is 
enjoying the Martial summer. ‘A variable 
envelope,’ writes Professor Phillips, ‘ gath- 
ers and fluctuates over a permanent basis 
of bright and dusky tracts on the surface of 
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Mars, partially modifying the aspect of the 
fundamental features and even in some cases 
disguising them under new lights and shades, 
which present no constancy,—a thin va- 
porous atmosphere probably resting on a 
surface of land, snow, and water.’ It is 
also remarked that the outer parts of the 
disc are nearly always much more indistinct 
than the central parts; the former shine 
with that white light which we receive from 
the cloud-belts of Jupiter; and if we re- 
member that the other parts of the disc con- 
tain those regions of Mars which have lately 
come into sunshine, or are about to pass 
out of it, we see the meaning of the phe- 
nomenon to be this, that the morning and 
evening skies of the Martialists are more 
clouded than the midday sky —a condition 
which is known to prevail in certain seasons 
and latitudes on our own earth also. The 
indistinctness of the wintry hemisphere 
points to the prevalence of cloudy skies 
during the Martial winter; and this peculi- 
arity is not only conformable with recog- 
nised habitudes on our earth, but corre- 
sponds with the variations of the Polar snow- 
caps. ‘The enormous transfer of moisture 
from one hemisphere to the other,’ writes 
Professor Phillips, ‘while the snows are 
melting round one pole and forming round 
the other, must generate over a great part 
of the planet heavy storms and great breadths 
of fluctuating clouds, which would not, as 
on the quickly rotating mass of Jupiter, 
gather into equatorial bands, but be more 
under the influence of prominent land and 
irregular tracts of ocean.’ 

But the strongest argument in favour of 
similarity in-general physical relations be- 
tween Mars and our earth, is drawn from 
the revelations which have been afforded by 
the spectroscope. We regret that space 
will not permit us to dwell on this evidence 
so fully as its interest deserves. Those of 
our readers who are anxious to examine the 
subject more at length, should read Mr. 
Huggins’ paper on the spectrum of Mars, in 
the Monthly Notices for 1867. The main 
facts pointed to by his researches are the 
following : — First, the red colour of Mars 
is not due to an absorptive power in his at- 
mosphere, resembling that in our own air 
which causes the ruddy skies of twilight. If 
this were so, the snowy poles would lose 
their white colour, since we see them through 
the densest strata of the Martial atmosphere. 
But, secondly, although the atmosphere 
around the planet is not so abnormally 
dense as to produce the ruddy tint of the 
planet, yet that atmosphere does contain 
gases and vapours corresponding to those 
which are present in our own air; for lines 
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appear in the spectrum which correspond 
with those which appear in the solar spec- 
trum when the sun’s light traverses the lower 
strata of the earth’s atmosphere. ‘ That 
these lines,’ says Mr. Huggins, ‘ were not 
produced by the portion of the earth’s at- 
mosphere through which the light of Mars 
had passed, was sliown by the absence of 
similar lines in the spectrum of the moon, 
which at the time of observation had a 
smaller altitude than Mars;’ so that, if the 
lines had been due to the earth’s atmos- 
phere, they should have been stronger in 
the moon’s spectrum than in that of the 
planet. 

It appears, then, from the searching scru- 
tiny of the spectroscope, that the planet has 
an atmosphere, and that that atmosphere 
most probably resembles ourown in general 
constitution. Combining this evidence with 


that which we already possess of the presence 
of water in its liquid, vaporous, and solid 
states, upon the surface, and with the cer- 
tainty that the red tint of parts of the planet 
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is due to a real ruddiness of substance (cor- 
responding to the tint of certain soils upon 
our own earth), we cannot but recognise 
the extreme probability that in all essential 
habitudes the planet Mars resembles our own 
earth. One circumstance may at first excite 
surprise : the fact, namely, that in a planet 
so much farther from the sun than our 
earth, there should exist so close a resem- 
blance, as respects climatic relations. But 
if we consider the results of Tyndall’s re- 
searches on the Radiation of Heat, and re- 
member that a very moderate increase in 
the quantity of certain vapours present in 
our atmosphere, would suffice to render the 
climate of the earth intolerable through the 
excess of heat (justas glass walls cause a hot- 
house to be as an oven long after the sun 
has set), we shall not fail to see that Mars 
may readily be compensated by a cor- 
responding arrangenient for his increased 
distance from the vivifying centre of the so- 
lar system. 





Rariways 1n Russra. — Difficult as it may be to 
get at the truth about Russia, the nature and 

earing of such a material fact as the extensive 
construction of railroads is easily enough esti- 
mated: and it is apparent that the fact is of such 
magnitude as to concern a good deal all the 
ee of Russia. With its immense distances 
and want of other roads, Russia is just the country 
in which the making of railways will have the 
most striking effect on its advancement. It may 
really gain less than a more settled country like 
England, which only gets railways as the climax 
to an efficient system of communication, and has 
a large population in narrow room; but in a cer- 
tain sense, and in. appearance, it gains more. 
It is a great step from no facilities of conveyance 
at all to a comparatively perfect system, — to 
become quite compact, instead of hardly holdin 
together. The change is almost one of kind, 
whereas in a country like England it is only one 
of degree. We have only to note what the posi- 
tion of Russia is to appreciate the effect. of a 
change so great. A people of between sixty and 
seventy ailion, geographically on the verge of 
Western Europe, but in reality remote and inac- 
cessible, all at once enters upon intimate rela- 
tions with its neighbours. It buys and sells much 
more; its merchants go farther a field, and more 
frequently, and in turn it is more frequently 
traversed; its civilisation being much less ad- 
vanced, it is exposed to a host of new influences 
and ideas, It is also material, so long as nations 
have reason to measure each other by their re- 
spective forces, to remark that Russia must 
weigh more heavily in the calculation. It will 
be more compact, and its army more easily 
moved, while it will bave better roads by which 
to approach its frontier. In turn, of course it 





will be more attackable from the fact that its 
natural obstacles to locomotion have been over- 
come, and like other civilised States it will feel 
more keenly the effect of disasters: it is difficult 
to injure it now on account of its low organisation 
but the higher organisation which gives it the 
force of concentration will make it much more 
susceptible, and accumulate the effects of its 
wounds, Not improbably it may lose in this 
way much more than it gains, both through its 
neighbours being more ‘fitted to profit by rail- 
ways from their higher civilisation, and through 
their having had the start for many years, In 
any case, whatever may be the speculation about 
this topic, the railway movement in Russia clear- 
ly ought to be observed. 
Economist, 18 July. 


AN enthusiastic reception was recently given 
at Cologne to the German poet Freilgrath on the 
occasion of his first setting foot on German soil af- 
ter a residence of many yearsin London, where he 
was held in deserved esteem by a large circle of 
friends. About two hundred persons from vari- 
ous parts of Germany assembled at a banquet 
given in honour of the poet by his friends and 
admirers in the Rhine provinces. The principal 
toast was given by Herr Classen-Kappelmann, 
well known for the prominent part he took in 
the anti-Bismarchian demonstration of the Prus- 
sian Parliament in 1866, and at the conclusion of 
his speech he presented Freilgrath with a hand- 
some silver goblet two feet high, on which was 
an inscription in verse welcoming the poet back 
to his native country. 





A HOUSE 


CHAPTER III. 
A TRUST DISCHARGED. 


WueEN Henry Hurst presented himself at 
Mr. Eliot Foster’s chambers, the external 
aspect of the place’ was pretty much the 
same as it had been when Salis Peyton sent 
her peremptory demand for an interview 
with the eminently-respectable solicitor. 
The walls were dirtier, the furniture shab- 
bier, and the clerks, who now led a life of 
seemingly-perpetual “nigeogeen, in the 
outer-room, were not the same as the clerks 
who had suspended that delightful occupa- 
tion in curiosity and admiration when the 
handsome, imperious, unbusiness-like client 
had presented herself. Mr. Clithero was 
no longer there. That gentleman had long 
ago set up in business for himself, and gone 
considerably ahead of his former employer. 
The age of ‘ go-aheadativeness’ had set in 
by this time, and an enterprising solicitor 
appertaining to the ‘ smart-man ’ species had 
es such as Mr. Eliot Foster and his 


contemporaries had never contemplated. 
Mr. Clithero was a smart man, and was now 
prospering well in a ‘ West-end’ concern 
and connection, wherein legitimate plodding 
legal business was largely dashed with mon- 
ey-lending, and was apt to speak of the 


‘old gent’ as ‘a sound man, sir; but slow, 
uite behind the times.’ To all appearance, 

the same flies were travelling across the 
same dust and rain-tracks on the windows, 
the same scraps of paper littered the floor, 
the same orderly bundles of documents en- 
cumbered the Boxe table, whose leather 
top was not much more ragged and stained, 
pussibly because there had been little room 
for such a development. Mr. Eliot Fos- 
ter’s present visitor was totally unconscious 
of any association with the place which he 
now saw for the first time, and experienced 
no sentiment stronger than vexation at the 
delay which ensued between his giving his 
name to the clerk, who sat in the place erst- 
while occupied by Mr. Clithero, and his be- 
ing admitted to the presence of Mr. Eliot 
Foster. At length the door of the inner- 
room opened, and a stout, florid gentleman, 
with a frank, pleasant expression, came out, 
finishing a sentence and a laugh as he did so. 
Mr. Eliot Foster came no farther than the 
door-sill, whence he addressed the clerk. 

‘Let Mr. Burdett have those papers, 
Morris,’ he said; ‘and show the young man 
in.’ 

The handsome, fresh face of the lad, with 
a country bloom upon it, caught Frank 
Burdett’s attention as he passed him by; 
and he looked at him with the kindly interest 
which everything human except a poacher 
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had for the genial widower. With the per- 
verse senitiveness which was a part of his 
nature, Henry Hurst resented the look, and 
returned it with a black frown, which his 
face still wore when he confronted Mr. Eliot 
Foster, and which rendered him more than 
ever unprepossessing to the old gentleman, 
who was not disposed to regard him with 
much favour already. 

‘ An ill-looking fellow,’ he thought; ‘a 
sullen, ill-vonditioned lad.’ And though he 
shook hands with him, and told him to take 
a chair politely enough, there was no warmth 
in his manner, nothing whatever to foster 
the hope, the almost expectation, which 
Hugh Gaynor’s words had encouraged him 
to form, that the mystery of his life was 
about to be dispelled. 

Time, which had done his habitation but 
little injury, had wrought in the lawyer the 
inevitable change which it brings to that 
ephemeral work of the Creator, Man. When 

ulia Peyton had made with Mr. Eliot Foster 
the compact which it was his intention now 
to complete and free himself from, the law- 
yer was a middle-aged man, remarkably 
well-preserved, and of a vigorous and ener- 

etic presence. He was an old man now; 

e had passed the period of middle life, and 
the downward way had begun to be trodden. 
The clearness of preception and the decision 
of manner which had characterised him still 
remained unaltered ; but the energy, apti- 
tude, and taste for the duties of his lot had 
declined, and it was easy to see that the ru- 
mour which prevailed among people like- 
ly to know, that Mr. Eliot Soter would 
soon retire from business, was not unfoun- 
ded. He did think of the boy’s mother as 
he coldly eted him, he did remember 
their interview in that same room, but there 
was no emotion in the remembrance; and 
the strongest feeling he now had in connec- 
tion with the affair, which had been the most 
exciting and romantic episode in a life suffi- 
ciently prosaic and prosperous, was, that he 
was glad that his responsibility concerning 
the boy had come to an end. 

. During the first few desultory phrases of 
the conversation between Mr. Eliot Foster 
and Henry Hurst, the lawyer looked nar- 
rowly through his silver-rimmed glasses at 
his visitor. He had emerged from childhood 
since he had seen him last, and his personal 
appearance was as decided, as matured, as 
his disposition. Mr. Eliot Foster began to 
change his mind about his being ill-looking, 
when the boy’s face cleared up and bright- 
ened as he answered the questions put to 
him with regard to Mrs. Wood and Alice. 
He gave a satisfactory account of them, 
confirmed Mr. Eliot "Foster's supposition 
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that the pretty child had grown up intoa 
still prettier girl. At this point the conver- 
sation languished, and then Mr. Eliot Fos- 
ter suddenly gave it the direction which 
Henry Hurst desired, towards himself. As 
he did so his manner became entirely busi- 
nesslike, and that of the young man assumed 
somewhat of a defiant, inimical tone, as of 
one standing on his guard against possible 
encroachment, injustice, or impertinence. 
The sense of injury that was in him, deep- 
ened and embittered by the impossibility of 
charging any one in particular with the in- 
fliction of the injury, rendered him constant- 
ly suspicious, and made him assume the as- 
pect and tone of anger and doubt at the 
smallest approach to a discussion of his 
private interests and affairs, even when 
such discussion was most desirable and 
might prove most satisfactory. 

‘I dim informed by Mr. Cheavers that you 
have given him no cause for complaint with 
respect to your studies,’ said Mr. Eliot Fos- 
ter, ‘and that he considers you fairly edu- 
cated, but with no special aptitude for any- 
thing but painting. Is this so?’ 

: Yes,’ replied the young man curtly, ‘ it 
is. I intend to be an artist.’ 

‘H-m,’ said Mr. Foster in a deliberative 
tone. ‘ Well, I have no right and no incli- 
nation to interfere with your intention. I 
don’t know much about art myself, and I 
know still less about artists. They are not 
in my way; but I gage there’s no reason 
why they shouldn’t be steady and respect- 
able members of society if they have good 
sense and good principles. You can please 
yourself, of course; my share in the busi- 
ness is‘ easily despatched. It concerns ez- 
clusively’ (Mr. Eliot Foster laid a hard em- 
phasis on the word) ‘the small sum of 
money placed in’ my hands as a provision 
for you.’ 

Nothing could be more unsympathetic than 
the lawyer's voice, nothing less kind or in- 
terested than his manner. With all his 
hard selfishness, his incredulity and prema- 
ture cynicism, Henry Hurst was young, and 
had some of the keen susceptibility of youth. 
His feelings as well as his pride might bé 
hurt, and Mr. Eliot Foster’s tone did it. 
‘ He takes good care to let me understand 
that Iam nothing to him, that he does not 
care for me,’ the young man thought ; ‘ and 
I will show him i don’t want him or any- 


body.’ Thus thinking, in the illogical heat 
of youth, that indifference can be suscepti- 
ble to scorn and indifference, he replied, 
while the tell-tale colour varied in his dark 
cheek, 

*I quite understand that my future is no 
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one’s business but my own. Please to tell 
me, sir, what I have to receive from you.’ 

As the boy spoke thus, Mr. Eliot Foster 
saw his face change into so striking a re- 
semblance of what he remembered his moth- 
er’s, that for the moment he was startled 
into a throb of the old feeling which had 
been familiar to him when he was under 
Julia Peyton’s spell. 

* Not so fast, not so fast,’ he said. ‘You 
shall know all about that in time. I should 
like to hear something of your plans first.’ 

‘You implied unmistakably that you had 
no such wish, sir,’ said Henry Hurst, in a 
somewhat softer tone; ‘and I don’t want 
to intrude upon you. You sent for me, and 
I am here, as you are the only person I 
have ever known who seemed to know any- 
a about me; but it now appears that 
you have nothing to tell me, nothing to say 
to me, but that I can go where I like and 
do what I like. Well, this. means liberty, 
to be sure; but — 

He said no more, but the pause was éx- 
pressive, and the lawyer, for all his feelings 
were dulled and Julia’s son was antipa- 
thetic to him, felt it so. This was a melan- 
choly sort of charter under which to sail on 
life’s high seas. There had been a good 
deal of loneliness in Mr. Eliot Foster’s own 
life, though of course he did not mind it 
now, and though equally of course it had 
never been such loneliness as this, and he 
felt for the young man. 

‘You must not be so ready to take of- 
fense,’ he said. ‘You must learn and re- 
member that business is business; even as 
an artist, you will find that worth remem- 
bering. I said I had neither the right nor 
the inclination to interfere with you; nor 
have I; but I did not say I take no interest 
in you, and do not care where you go or 
what you do. Try to see things correctly, 
and to represent them in words as they are, 
not according to your own imagination. 
You will find the world hard enough to get 
through without taking up imaginary griev- 
ances.’ 

The reproof was kindly meant; it was, 
indeed, the kindest thing Mr. Eliot Foster 
had yet said to the young man; but still it 
was a reproof, and as such Henry Hurst 
resented it. He hardened himself immedi- 
ately against the impulse which had been 
urging him to appeal to Mr. Eliot Foster, 
and replied in a tone which at once disposed 
of his chance of exciting friendly interest in 
the lawyer’s mind. 

‘I don’t think I have misrepresented 
either your words or your feelings, sir. | 
You have no interest in me beyond that of 
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business. May I ask if it is consistent with 
your business feelings and intentions to = 
me any information concerning myself? I 
am aware that you placed me under Mrs. 
Wood's charge, and that she knows nothing 
of my parents. Will you now, when I have 
to begin life as a man, tell me who I am, 
who my parents are, in what station of life 
I was born, to what extent I am defrauded 
of my just rights, and why I have been hith- 
erto deprived of that knowledge which is 
the birthright of the meanest of mankind ?’ 
The young man had risen as he spoke in 
the earnestness of a demand which might 
have had more effect had it taken the form 
of an appeal. He stood by the table, and 
looked at Mr. Eliot Foster with frowning 
intentness. The lawyer made no reply for 
some minutes, during which the young man’s 
impatience became extreme. Then he de- 
liberately took off his spectacles, — 
them on his large silk handkerchief, laid 
them down on the desk before him, and an- 
swered, holding the edge of the table with 
both hands, and looking at Henry Hurst as 
closely as Henry Hurst was looking at him. 
‘Many years ago I accepted a trust con- 
cerning you, which I have fulfilled hitherto 
in the letter at least, if not in the spirit, as 
that spirit might be interpreted by persons 
of a more sentimental disposition than mine, 
and less knowledge of the world. I under- 
teok to have you well cared for and hon- 
estly brought up, to provide you with a 
sufficient education to enable you to earn 
your bread, and to administer the small 
eA which is yours well and profitably. 
might have done much more than this had 
you interested or pleased me as a child; 
but you did not. I watched you closely, 
and I did not see anything in you to justify 
or encourage me in converting the formal 
relation I held towards you into a real one, 
and therefore I have done no less, but not 
more. The time has now come when I can 
discharge myself of this trust. I do it with- 
out regret and without >. I hope 
you will conduct yourself well, and rosper ; 
indeed, I'do not doubt it, for I think you 
are possessed of many of the qualities which 
peculiarly command success, and lead to 
prosperity. I do not pretend that you owe 
me any gratitude; but if there be any 
others to whom you do owe gratitude, I 
hope they may not find you destitute of that 
virtue. To me you owe nothing but a re- 
ceipt.’ 
fr. Eliot Foster was almost surprised 
himself at the length of the oration he had 
ronounced. It would have astonished his 
amiliars, accustomed to his deliberate 
terseness of speech, very much. When he 
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concluded, he drew open a drawer of the 
table before him, and selected from a num- 
ber of re which it contained a folded 
sheet of foolscap, indorsed in his own hand- 
writing,—‘ Henry Hurst’s accounts.’ 

A tempest of anger and dislike had arisen 
in the young man’s heart while the lawyer 
was speaking, which it was as characteristic 
of his temper to control as to feel. His 
dark face was pale, and his stern brows 
were knit into a frown widely at variance 
with soft youthful features, which seemed 
so unfitting a vehicle for the display of 
such passions; but he did not speak until 
Mr. Eliot Foster had told him to sit down 
and attend to the contents of the paper in 
his hand. 

‘Pardon me, sir,’ he said then; ‘if you 
are going to enter upon the money-matters 
between us, I cannot attend to them until 
you have either answered or refused to an- 
swer my questions. Will you now tell me 
who I am, who my parents are, and what is 
my rightful position ? ° 

‘No,’ said Mr. Eliot Foster, in a tone of 
cold decision, ‘I will not. The nature of 
my trust as regards you, and the sole por- 
tion of it from which it is not in my power 
to discharge myself, preclude my giving 
you now, as heretofore, any information on 
these points. You can never know more 
of your own history than you know at pres- 
ent. Let me advise you to dismiss all spec- 
ulation on the subject from your mind. It 
must be utterly vain, and it may militate 
seriously against your future prospects by 
filling your head with chimeras, and pre- 
venting your going steadily to work to make 
a career of independence for yourself.’ 

‘Do you mean, then, that you will tell 
me nothing?’ said Henry Hurst. ‘ Do you 
mean that I'am to be forever ignorant ? 

‘I do mean that,’ said Mr. Eliot Foster; 
‘it is hard, I confess, but it is no fault of 
mine. I act according to the instructions 
which I received, and the pledge which I 
gave. I never will tell you anything more.’ 

‘Not whether my parents ‘are living or 
dead ?’ 

‘No,’ said Mr. Eliot Foster, ‘ not wheth- 
er your parents are living or dead. The 
only thing I will tell you is, that you are 
no relative of mine, nor connected with me 
in any way. The circumstances which in- 
duced me to accept the trust I did under- 
take were purely fortuitous.’ 

The old man and the young looked at 
each other dyring this brief dialogue with 
increasing dislike, of which feeling in the 
mind of the other each was distinctly con- 
scious. 





‘ Your determination is final ?’ . 
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‘Yes,’ said Mr. Eliot Foster, ‘ quite 
final. Nothing but an accident, so improb- 
able that it may be said to be impossible, 
can ever make you acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances which led to your being con- 
fided to my care.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Henry Hurst ; ‘ then no 
more need be said on the subject.’ 

There was extraordinary strength of char- 
acter, though not of a kind which any one 
interested in the young man’s moral nature 
would have been particularly pleased to 
recognise, in the resolute eomposure with 
which Henry Hurst accepted Mr. Eliot Fos- 
ter’s refusal to enlighten him, and immedi- 
ately turned his attention to the statement 
which he made to him, and which was in 
brief this: Mr. Eliot Foster had employed 
the sum of one thousand pounds, handed to 
him by Julia Peyton, judiciously and prof- 
itably, and had turned it to sufficient advan- 
tage to be able to produce it intact when 
the boy should require it for his establish- 
ment in life on any such modest scale as it 
would represent. He had made up his 
mind, from the time at which he had aban- 
* doned his first half-formed notion of adopt- 
ing Julia Peyton’s child, that, even at a 
loss to himself, the boy should have this 
sum of money in its entirety, and he had 


made many advances on his account at his 


own expense. This was a sort of winding- 
up to an affair in which Mr. Eliot Foster 
had experienced some twinges of con- 
science, which seemed to him satisfactory, 
and a termination to all possible self-re- 
proach. He had seen too little of the boy, 
and sought too little to understand him, to 
be able to realise the bitterness of spirit, 
the injury to character and disposition 
which had been wrought by his sense of 
being unjustly treated; and as there was 
nothing attractive to the lawyer about him 
he did not take the trouble to moralise, on 
grounds of instinct, on the inevitable effect 
on its victim of the compact into which he 
had entered. 
There was Iittle friendliness and no sym- 
thy in the manner in which Mr. Eliot 
‘oster explained to Henry Hurst, whom he 
did not enlighten as to his pecuniary obli- 
tion to himself, how small the sum at his 
isposal was, and the great need which ex- 
isted for his careful and deliberate choice, 
and diligent pursuing of a career by which 
he might attain independence. In the law- 
yer’s exordium, there was a tone of finality 
which Henry Hurst was not slow to feel and 
understand, and which, while he bitterly re- 
sented it, was somewhat of a relief to him. 
When he should leave the presence of this 
havd, harsh old man presently, he should 
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be done with him forever ; there would be no 
more, even the slight restraint of an author- 
ised influence or opinion over his life. Lone- 
ly, deserted, disowned as he was, and must 
continue to be—for he entertained no 
hope of shaking the resolution which Mr. 
Eliot Foster had expressed — he should at 
least be his own master. Henry Hurst was 
of a disposition to enjoy such a reflection 
thoroughly, and to cherish it, in the exas- 
peration of his temper, with a vague sense 
of spiteful satisfaction, as though he injured 
and outraged somebody by this compensa- 
ting and prized independence: so difficult 
was it for him to realise his utter isolation, 
even while he fancied himself proudly in- 
different to it. He listened sullenly, and 
Mr. Eliot Foster spoke coldly. The upshot 
of the explanation and discussion was, that 
Henry Hurst should return to Coventry, 
bid adieu to his friends there, and go to 
Paris to prosecute his studies on a humble 
but effective scale. On being apprised 
that he had placed himself Bene A , Mr. 
Eliot Foster would transmit his money in 
such portions as he desired. The young 
man informed the lawyer that he had a 
friend who could put him in the way of do- 
ing what he proposed advantageously. He 
was thinking of Hugh Gaynor; but Mr. El- 
iot Foster asked him no questions, and the 
curate’s name was not mentioned. At this 
point the colloquy came to an end, to the 
regret of neither; and Henry Hurst walked 
out into the quiet, grave old square, with 
as much anger, hatred, vindictiveness, and 
passionate pride raging within him as ever 
furnished a foretaste of hell to one young 
human heart. 

Henry Hurst went out into the noisy 
street, and mingled with the busy crowd. 
He knew the best and worst now, — knew 
that there was a small provision for him, 
just enough to keep him above want, until 
he should be enabled to do some of those 
great things for himself which, always in a 
strictly material sense, his imagination pre- 
sented and made so easy to him. He knew 
that his absolute isolation from all known 
ties of relationship was confirmed, and the 
only supposition he had ever entertained, 
that of his possible kinship to Mr. Eliot 
Foster, was dispersed. He was glad of that; 
he hated the lawyer; hated him for the cold 
formality with which he had carried out the 
trust reposed in him-——by whom ? — hated 
him for the evident disapproval with which 
he regarded him. His brain was weaving a 
tangled web as he pushed his way through 
the crowd in one of the great thoroughfares ; 
sometimes thinking, wit cynical bitterness, 
how strange it was to be like him, ignorant 
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of himself. Why, the first man, any man, 
he met, might be his father; any woman — 
from that fine lady sweeping by him in her 
luxurious barouche, whose wheels sent the 
sticky London mud lavishly over his clothes, 
to the tardy servant loitering at the cross- 
ing, on her way to or from an errand — 
might be his mother. And he should never 
know; he felt sure of that; he knew that 
whatever the bargain had been between 
Mr. Eliot Foster and his own parents, or 
their representatives, it had included invio- 
lable and everlasting silence, and would be 
strictly adhered to. Therefore, amid the 
confusion of ideas, regrets, wishes, aims, 
ambitions, and resentments, which reigned 
in the breast of Henry Hurst, one impres- 
sion was singularly distinct. It was, that if 
he could do it with safety to himself, he 
should particularly like to kill Mr. Eliot 
Foster. The young man was of a danger- 
ous temperament, and his notion of punish- 
ing any one who injured or annoyed him at 
all seriously seldom stopped, theoretically, 
short of murder. 

It was also characteristic of Henry Hurst 
that though he loved Alice Wood after his 
fashion quite sincerely, and even strongly, he 
never dwelt in the rage and trouble which 
possessed him upon the idea of her as a 
consolation. It might have been supposed 
that the isolation of them both, the slender 
hold on the sympathies and charities of the 
world possessed by either, would have 
added to his love something of the sense of 
mutual dependence, of sufficiency to each 
other, in which her purer, simpler, nobler 
mind experienced an ineffable charm; but 
this was not the case. Henry Hurst enter- 
tained no liberal and ennobling theories 
about the dignity and the helpfulness, the 
worth and the unselfishness, of woman. He 
loved Alice because she had a beautiful face, 
and a pure, fanciful, innocent, poetic tem- 
perament, which he had sufficient artistic 
sense to understand and artistic taste to ap- 
preciate; but that she could suffice to him 


in lieu of all the family ties of which he was’ 


deprived never occurred to him, because he 
regarded that deprivation from an entirely 
materialistic point of view. That to win her 
and make her happy ought to suffice for his 
life’s ambition was as far from his thoughts, 
because love to him was a mere ornament 
to be sewn on the fabric of life, the gratifi- 
cation of the senses and the fancy, with- 
out any share in the higher meaning and 
purpose of the intellect and the conscience. 
hus, the girl whose innocent heart was 
all her lover’s, whose day-dream was the ha 
piness hidden in the future for them both, 
who never had a suspicion that that happi- 
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ness meant one thing to her and somethin 
quite different to him, held but a small an 
insignificant place in Henry Hurst’s thoughts 
as he passed in sovide’ alt that had taken 
place between himself and Mr. Eliot Fos- 
ter, and resolved, so far from seeking the 
sympathy and advice of Hugh Gaynor, that 
he would conceal from him, as far as possi- 
ble, the defeat he had sustained, and break, 
at the earliest possible date, with all his late 
associations. 

While Henry Hurst was wending his wa 
towards the small city hotel to which Hug 
Gaynor had directed him, Mr. Eliot Foster 
was engaged in deep and not complacent 
cogitation on the scene which had just taken 

lace. He was but little satisfied with 

enry Hurst, but he was still less satistied 
with himself. As a younger man he would 
have roused himself and made a hon- 
ourable to his conscience, but he was too. 
indolent for that sort of thing now; and 
when people and things did not suit him, 
he was apt to let them ‘slide.’ 

‘I wonder what will become of him,’ 
thought Mr. Eliot Foster; ‘he is clever 
and pushing, and will make his way, no 
doubt ; and yet he impresses me singularly 
unfavourably. Shall [ open any communi- 
cation with his mother ? I write to her 
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guardedly, and tell her that I have dis- 
charged my trust? Have I any reason or 
right to do so, to break the compact, as she 
meant it, or as I did? No, she has kept 


silence, so will I. And Mr. Eliot Foster, 
who had laid a sheet of paper on his desk, 
taken up a pen, and drawn his grimy brass- 
topped inkstand to within a convenient dis- 
tance of his hand, pushed these preparatory 
arrangements away from him and rose. 
‘There’s no knowing what may happen,’ 
he said, making the commonplace admis- 
sion of a possibility familiar to us all in 
forced contemplation of the only human 
event within the category of the absolutely 
certain; ‘I may die, and it is better now 
there should be no record of this business.’ 
Then he unlocked his iron safe, took from 
it a meagre packet of old yellowish letters, 
and deposited them in the breast-pocket of 
his greatcoat, which hung behind the dusty 
door. Afterssome further search, he found 
and added a small roll of extracts from news- 
mer and sundry memoranda, saying to 

imself, ‘I suppose no one but myself re- 
members that Wallace ever existed, or left 
to a wife and child the shameful inheritance 
of his name. I will take these home and 
destroy them, and then no one can ever, 
even accidentally, betray her but herself.’ 
Mr. Eliot Foster took the letters home with 





him to the staid and eminently-respectable 
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villa at Hampstead, which represented, in 
very massive furniture and a quantity of 
plate which might safely challenge inspec- 
tion by Silversmiths’ Hall, the savings of 
the prosperous and undivided business of 
Foster of Gray’s Inn, The lawyer burned 
the letters without reading them, merely 
loosening the ribbon with which they were 
tied for greater facility of conflagration ; 
but he looked over the rol] of newspaper 
extracts, and muttered as he added them to 
the little heap of ashes which littered the 
enerally spotless brightness of his study 
ender, 

‘ I wonder whether that sort of thing real- 
ly runs in the blood!’ 


The few days of Henry Hurst’s absence 
had passed heavily over the gentle head of 
Alice. To her fanciful mood the distance 
to which he had gone increased the sense 
and the pain of parting already, with all its 
uncertainty and the serious results which it 
might or must involve, very deep and agonis- 
ing. Mrs. Wood was too busy, too com- 
pletely occupied with the routine of her life, 
with its monotonous daily duties, which she 
liked, and its cares, which suited her tem- 
perament, to take much notice of her daugh- 
ter’s variable spirits. She had never enter- 
tained an idea that Mr. Eliot Foster meant 
to undertake any personal charge or re- 
sponsibility in the case of Henry Hurst, and 
she made no doubt that his absence would 
be but brief. 

‘ He would have taken him home when he 
was a child, or sent him to a first-rate school, 
and made a gentleman of him, if he inten- 
ded to do anything particular for him, my 
dear,’ the simple-minded but not unwise 
mother had said to the still more simple- 
minded daughter, when she had timidly ex- 
pressed @ fear that Henry Hurst might be 
detained in London, and ‘ his things’ sent 
for, to the exclusion of any further leave- 
takings in Coventry. ‘ He will come back, 
never fear, Alice.’ Then Alice took closé 
cognisance of her mother, trying to discern 
whether she knew in its full extent the im- 
portance of that return to her, but found no 
trace of such knowledge, and in her con- 
siderate, gentle, self-sacrificing way, relin- 

uished the chance of sympathy from the fear 
that her mother might be harassed or dis- 
turbed by the uncertainty of her prospects, 
and the dimness and distance of a pete 


Hurst. ‘ We shall live on here quietly and 
happily as heretofore,’ thought the girl; 
‘and when I can tell her about it without 
making her uneasy, I will do so.’ Alice 
was the more ready to adopt this resolution 
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that her mother had been ailing a little of 
late ; a rare occurrence ; for Mrs. Wood was 
a woman of strong constitution and insen- 
sitive nerves, who held illness, in her own 
case, in contempt, as more or less of a 
weakness to be acknowledged as little and 
repressed as much as possible. But she had 
been obliged to confess to not feeling ‘ quite 
well’ lately, and to submit to the transfer 
ofa few of her more fatiguing duties to her 
daughter. So that, altogether, the period 
of her youthful lover’s absence was one of 
complicated trial to the girl, which drew her 
from her habitual dreaming to serious 
thought, and gave her a first insight into the 
pains and penalties of love, in which her 
girlish fancy had pictured naught but peace 
and joy, the glory of earth, the foretaste of 
heaven. To any one who had seen it for the 
first time then, Alice’s face would have 
seemed wondrously and pathetically beau- 
tiful, in its purity, its patience, its look 
of hope, and yet of submissive sadness. 
Though Hugh Gaynor had seen that face 
often enough to, be familiar with every phase 
of its loveliness and sweetness, he remarked 
it with keen and fresh admiration one day 
that he went to the school and announced 
himself as the bearer of a letter for Alice 
from Henry, enclosed to him, and the news 
that he would return on the following day. 
*‘ Not to Cheaver’s,’ said the now middle- 
aged curate; ‘Henry is coming to stay with 
me. I know all about the sort of thing he 
wants in Paris, and can put him into good 
hands there.’ 

‘I was right, then,’ said Mrs. Wood, ina 
quiet uninterested tone; ‘ Mr. Foster means 
to do nothing for him, and of course has 
told him nothing?’ 

‘I presume not,’ said Hugh Gaynor. 

Alice said nothing; she was impatient to 
escape and read her letter. After a little 
Hugh Gaynor took his leave, and the gir! 
made her way to her favourite corner in the 
churchyard. Here she had parted with 
Henry ; here she should like him to find ber 
when he should return from London, from 
that visit which had been, she feared, pro- 
ductive of much disappointment to him; 
here she would read and re-read his own 
account of it. But in this last expectation 
Alice was disappointed. The letter was 
brief, and it contained no details; but its 
tone hurt Alice, and troubled her sorely. 


ume. ‘| It was fierce and bitter, and something of 
termination to her engagement with Henry | 


its fierceness and bitterness seemed to sully 
the expressions of fondness for ‘herself, 
which nevertheless set her heart beating 





| with delight. The day declined as the girl 
‘sat under the ash-tree, her hands clasped 
| over her lover's letter, which lay open on 


. 
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her knees, and her eyes cast down. Some- 
thing in the letter jarred with her ideal; 
she was too innocent, too unworldly to un- 
derstand what it was, but a dim conscious- 
ness was upon her that this lover, whom 
she regarded as so perfect, as so far beyond 
and above herself, might be a person whom 
she should be forced to fear as well as love. 

There were tear-stains on her fair, faintly- 
tinted cheeks when she went into the house ; 
but her mother did not notice them ; she was 
a little tired, she said, and ‘low’ — astrange 
admission indeed for Mrs. Wood; and 
Alice put aside her vague trouble, keepin 
it, as she said in her innocent heart, ‘ unti 
her prayers.’ 

Though Henry Hurst took up his abode 
with Hugh Gaynor on his return, and 
though the curate entered at once and with 
sympathetic alacrity upon the arrangements 
he had undertaken to make for him, the 
young man persisted in his purpose of re- 
serve towards him. He recounted his in- 
terview with Mr. Eliot Foster briefly, and 
without any strong comment, concealing, as 
far as concealment was possible to him, the 
bitterness and rage which were in him, and 
accepting Hugh Gaynor’s plain and reason- 
able counsel with much outward deference 
and corresponding inward contempt. The 
curate’s mind was much occupied with the 
young man’s story. He too believed — 
when he found that Mr. Eliot Foster so dis- 
tinctly disclaimed relationship to Henry 
Hurst, and yet maintained the secret of his 
birth inviolable — that his parents were liv- 
ing, and he inclined to the young man’s own 
notions with regard to their position in life. 
His own experience had revealed too many 
disgraceful, hardened, unprincipled trans- 
actions in family life and conduct to leave 
him susceptible of surprise or incredulity at 
anything to which unscrupulousness might 
resort as an expedient; and he did not 
cherish any romantic theory concerning the 
young man’s origin, but explained the mys- 
tery by the commonest solution — ordinary 
sin, and its customary, indeed inevitable, 
result, anarchy and bewilderment. Hugh 
Gaynor understood fully the evil effect 
which Henry Hurst’s isolated position and 
this final dissolution of his hopes were pro- 
ducing on his character. He strove to 
counterbalance it by dwelling on the power 
of self-respect and self-reliance, and the 
real honour and distinction earned by a man 
who made a great and good career for him- 
self, unaided by the material or traditional 
assistance of family interest or home ties. 
And Alice, in her gentle way, with the win- 
ning eloquence of love, and a young girl’s 
undoubting faith and trust, echoed the 





sterner, stronger counsel. Henry Hurst 
thought Alice very pretty and bewitching 
when she urged, in musical voice, her 
gentle, simple wisdom; and he told her so 
in words which brought bright blushes to 
her face and happy tears to her eyes, But 
though Henry Hurst kissed the one while 
he merely sneered at the other, the effect 
produced on him by each was identical. 

‘Mr. Foster was always kind to my 
mother and me,’ said Alice to Henry one 
day, when the hour of their parting — this 
time for an indefinite period — was very 
near; ‘and you tell me he spoke kindly of 
us toyou. We owe him much, Henry: the 
quiet respectable home we have had for so 
many years, the peace we have enjoyed. I 
am very grateful to him; I wish yes would 
try to be a little grateful! to him also.’ 

‘On your account, you mean, of course,’ 
her lover answered; ‘on my own I have no 
reason to feel any gratitude towardshim. I 
hate the man; but if it makes you unhappy, 
I will try not to think of him at all’ (he had 
seen a look of puzzled pain in her face, and 
read a part of its meaning), ‘as, indeed, I 
need not; he is only the instrument by 
which my th at | hope they may be 
punished as I wish them to be some day — 
wronged me. It’s no use your looking 
shocked, Alice, and saying how can I say 
such a thing —I say it, and I meanit. Am 
I to talk sentimental nonsense about them 
when they have mercilessly disowned and 
deserted me? No; I don’t pretend to any- 
thing I do not feel, and I have little resent- 
ment against Mr. Foster; it is all for his 
employers.’ 

The girl hung her head in timid silence, 
and once more felt the vague thrill of fear 
trouble her love; but the young man easily 
charmed away the pain and the misgiving, 
and led her again into Dreamland. And 
Alice dwelt in that dreamland until they 
parted, when he went away, full of energy 
and self-reliance, to begin the new life, and 
she remained to continue in the old, but 
without him, as though she had to go on 
living in a*world whence the sun by day and 
the moon by night had been withdrawn. 

Henry Hurst had been for some months 
pursuing his art-studies in Paris, and had 
reported himself briefly but favourably on 
several occasions to Hugh Gaynor, when it 
chanced that that hard-working clergyman 
found himself at Burnham. The rector had 
been ailing of late, and being debarred 
pretty frequently from field-sports, and 
thrown for society upon the resources of 
the curate, who was so much more rational 
and practical than the eccentric,Hugh, he 
was apt to suffer considerably from bore- 
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dom. The curate was a capital fellow, but 
somehow he was more capital out of doors 
than in; and whenever the rector was ill, 
and consequently irritable, he was seized 
with a sudden conviction, requiring to be 
instantly acted on, that the parish required 
additional supervision, and that sick-calls 
and other incidental duties needed to be 
attended to, especially at places a good 
way from the rectory. On the present oc- 
casion this state of things had culminated 
in Hugh’s being sent for by his mother, and 
desired to keep his father company, and 
amuse him to the best of his ability, but 
also counselled to ‘ avoid worrying him with 
any of his notions.’ Hugh Gaynor was pa- 
tiently and perseveringly endeavouring to 
carry out these rather conflicting instruc- 
tions, with many a regretful vision of weav- 
ers at once consumptive and sceptical, to 
whom he was in the habit of administering suit- 
able diet and consolatory doctrine, when 
tthe Havilands arrived at Meriton for the 
early winter season. Stephen Haviland 
and Hugh Gaynor had met very rarely of 
late years, but when they did meet, the 

were as good, if not as closely confidential, 
friends as in the days of their boyish inti- 
macy. Of Julia Haviland, Hugh Gaynor 
had seen even less than of her husband, 
and this by an unexplained, unacknowl- 
edged feeling on his part that there was a 
twist, which his straightforward mind did 
not like, in their relations. He had a gene- 
ral knowledge of the progress of affairs in 
the family, but had been closely associated 
with them only on one occasion, that of the 
death of old Mrs. Haviland, which had taken 
place two years before the period at which 
this narrative has arrived. Then Hugh 
Gaynor had seen much of Julia, and though 
he clearly perceived that her marriage was 
not a success, according to his ideas of what 
constituted a success in that portentous and 
difficult human relation, he was well aware 
of the blessing it had proved to the blind 
old lady, and felt that in all that concerned 
her Julia had the answer of a good con- 
science. The Havilands proper had all 
been at their post on that occasion, as be- 
came persons bound not only to live up to 
the standard of their own traditional per- 
fection, but to set a bright example to less 
highly-endowed humanity ; but the stranger 
in blood was the one who trod most closely 
by the side of the gentle lady who had the 
honour of being the mother of the Havi- 
lands the shadowed path to the Silent Land. 
With almost her last breath she put up her 
feeble hand to touch the face she had never 
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seen, and whispered, ‘I shall know you 
there.’ 

It was characteristic of Julia Haviland 
that mingled with the grief and the loneli- 
ness which she felt was a keen exultation in 
the successful steadiness of purpose with 
which she had adhered to her first resolu- 
tion. ‘I made up my mind to do one good 
thing in my life, and I did it,’ she said, as 
she stood beside the closed coffin in the 
night when the Havilands proper had re- 
tired decorously to their rooms, satisfied 
when the professional ‘ watching’ had been 
duly ordered ; ‘ and there is not much now, 
good or evil, worth my making up my mind 
about. It’s well for her, at any rate.’ 

Hugh Gaynor understood some, if not all, 
the feelings which agitated Julia Haviland 
on this occasion; and she was glad to know 
how thoroughly he esteemed her conduct. 
But since then they had rarely met; and 
now Stephen Haviland’s visits to Burnham 
Rectory were tolerably frequent, but Hugh 
Gaynor did not go to Meriton. He had 
come to look after his father and be with 
him, and neighbourly hospitalities tempted 
him not. Thus it fell out that he talked to 
Stephen Haviland about his work at Beck- 
thorpe, and about the boy who showed such 
unusual artistic ability, and his singular 
history, and told him ‘how Henry Hurst had 
gone to the lawyer, who knew all about him, 
and failed to acquire any information. To 
all this Stephen Haviland listened with the 

hilosophical absence of interest in his fel- 
ow-creatures which was one of the Havi- 
land characteristics, and had no doubt con- 
tributed to the general Haviland prosperity 
and content, contrasting, as almost every 
peculiarity of the two men did contrast, 
with the earnest sympathy and solicitude of 
Hugh Gaynor. But when mention was 
made of the lawyer’s name, Stephen Havi- 
land listened with more attention and in- 
terest, but without betraying to the speaker 
that he knew anything of Mr. Eliot Foster. 
His face was dark and thoughtful as he rode 
back to Meriton that day, and he pondered 
on Hugh Gaynor’s communication in no 
pleasant mood. 

‘I shall say nothing about this to Julia,’ 
he thought; ‘there’s no knowing, women 
are so uncertain, how she might take it. It 
might lead to some cursed folly, though she 
never alludes to the boy, and I fancy knows 
nothing more about him than that he is not 
dead, or Foster would have told her. Who 
the deuce would have thought of that old 
story cropping up again, and in Gaynor’s 





way too?’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 
ALICE AIDS THE BUILDER. 


A year has elapsed since Henry Hurst 
and Alice Wood had parted in the solemn 
yet _—_ churchyard. A year, during 
which the words then spoken had never 
ceased to sound in the girl’s ears, and the 
hopes then acknowledged and discussed had 
become more and more precious to her. A 
year, during which she had lived the tran- 

uil, useful, dream-adorned life to which 
she was accustomed, with one addition to 
its duties, with one new element of care in 
it. Hermother’s health was declining, more 
rapidly than Alice knew, though she was 
aware of the decrease of strength and en- 
ergy, and though she tended her with untir- 
ing diligence and affection, and acquitted 
herself of the increased duties which de- 
volved upon her to the satisfaction of the 
Board. A year, during which she corres- 
ponded with her lover, not frequently, ac- 
cording to the notions now prevalent, but 
sufliciently often to feel that, in their know- 
ledge of the daily life and surroundings of 
each other, there was strong consolation and 
support. Day by day the girl’s fancy in- 
vested the object of her love with those at- 
tributes which in its purity and romantic 
fervour it held most beautiful and grand. 
The knights, the saints, the heroes, the 
poets, and the chivalrous lovers of the past, 
of whose vanished daring, gallantry, grace, 
sanctity, and fidelity, the storied stones 
around her seemed to speak, contributed 
of their ideal best to the phantom idol of 
Alice’s pure worship. No human being 
ever could have been all that she believed 
her young lover; hers was a nature on 
which disappointment was as inevitably des- 
tined to fall as was the touch of time upon 
her sunny golden head. How infinitely 
short of her ideal standard her lover must 
come, how entirely opposed to the truth 
was her estimate of him, she was also des- 
tined never to comprehend, for her faith 
was as boundless as her fancy, the vitality 
of her love was equal to its credulity. 

The accounts of himself and his doings 
which Henry Hurst sent her were satisfac- 
tory. He was studying and working, and 
the arrangements made for him through 
Hugh Gaynor’s influence had proved most 
beneficial. He was already getting employ- 
ment of a superior order and better paid 
than many of his companions of longer 
standing could procure, and his progress 
altogether was such as to justify to a certain 
extent Alice’s estimate of his talent. He 
told her little of the society he kept, but 
limited his letters to the facts of his career, 
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and sufliciently-poetical effusions .of love 
for herself. He wrote very pretty love-let- 
ters, that was undeniable — love-letters 
which might not have sounded utterly ridic- 
ulous if read by a third party, the severest 
test to which that order of composition can 
be subjected. They sufficed for the girl’s 
mental food, and made her quite happy. If 
she ever formed a wish or conceived an idea 
which implied that Henry Hurst could be 
ever so little wrong, or susceptible of im- 
provement, it was when she felt a timid 
wish that he would write more gratefully, 
more kindly of Hugh Gaynor ; that he would 
not dwell so much on the pleasures of per- 
fect independence in the 


*I care for nobody, no, not I, 
For nobody cares me ’ 


style, to which her sensitive feelings could 
not be entirely reconciled, even by the 
knowledge that she was the one great and 
glorious exception. 

It was not an uncommon event for Mrs. 
Wood and her daughter to have to receive 
visits from strangers, attracted partly by 
the quaint beauty of the ancient building in 
which they lived, and partly by the local 
reports of the institution. Such visits caused 
Alice no embarrassment. With her usual 
quiet, self-possessed manner, she would 
conduct the strangers through the building, 
explain the rules and practice of the house, 
and leave on the minds of the least com- 
monplace of the visitors an impression of 
her beauty, grace, and simplicity, which as- 
sociated itself pleasantly with the stately 
solemnity of the old churches and their 
tree-shadowed precincts. It chanced that 
when a second year after Henry Hurst's de- 
parture was passing away, the gray-headed 
curate of Beckthorpe came to the school 
with a party of ladies, and this visit made 
a deeper impression on Alice’s mind than 
any which had preceded it. Hugh mee, og 
and his friends had been received by Mrs 
Wood, but he had left the ladies in the 
pretty, cool, oak-paneled parlour, where 
sycamore branches softly tapped the win- 
dows, and roses in the summer shed their 
leaves upon the wide window-sills, and gone 
to look for Alice in her accustomed place. 
She was reading a letter as he drew near 
and called to her, and she placed it between 
the leaves of a book, and xose up with a 
sweet smile and blush of welcome on her 
face. 

‘I have brought you some visitors, Alice,’ 
he said; ‘ but friends of mine this time, and ~ 
come to see you quite as much as “the 
Gift ”’ (this was the name by which the 





school was most commonly known). ‘They 
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are Mrs. Haviland and her adopted daugh- 
ter; they are staying at Whitley Abbey, 
and came into town with me to-day to see 
the churches.’ 

They had walked on together, and neared 
the house. Alice could see through the 
window the bright dresses of the ladies. 
She paused for a moment to take off her 
straw bonnet and hang it on a hook in the 
passage, and then presented herself to Hugh 
Gaynor’s friends, of whom two were stand- 
ing in a window, and the third was seated 
near her mother. The girl’s glance fell first 
on this lady, and it was to her Hugh Gay- 
nor addressed himself, naming Alice to her. 
Mrs. Haviland took the girl’s hand with 
easy grace, and said a few words to her of 
her wish to see the old buildings, and Mr. 
Gaynor’s assurance that she could find no 
such cicerone as Alice. 

‘And your mother has been telling me,’ 
_ she said with a smile, and a bend of her 

stately head towards Mrs. Wood, ‘ that you 

know all the other antiquities as well as 
those among which you o — Madeleine, 
come here. This is Miss Wood; she will 
tell you all about the ruined cloisters we see 
from hence, and the story of the Charter 
House.’ 

The young girl whom she addressed came 
out of the embrasure of the window, from 
whence she had been looking at the solemn 
| cag of the ancient church of Holy 

rinity, and turned on Alice a face which 


the girl instantly made up her mind must be 
unsurpassed in beauty anywhere in the 
world; a face which she did not know, and 
yet had a vague enntins she had seen or 


dreamed of before. Madeleine Burdett’s 
irlhood more than fulfilled the promise of 
er childhood ; she retained all the bright- 
ness, all the sunny, winning, frank, and gay 
beauty which had set her apart even among 
pretty children, and had acquired in addi- 
tion a perfection of feature, form, and col- 
ouring, which made her a very delightful 
creature to look upon. In her air and car- 
riage, in her smile, in the tones of her voice, 
in every expression, she conveyed to the 
beholder the impression of a perfectly hap- 
py human being, a favourite of nature and 
of fate, the idol of a household, for whom 
everything was ordained to be smooth and 
pleasant, who never was to be reached by 
the wind of adversity, or taught any of that 
sad wisdom which is learned through the 
experience of evil, and the convincing gri 
of disappointment. She came forward wit 
a light, graceful step, and smiling at Alice 
with a brilliancy which surprised her into a 
long look, at whose boldness she afterwards 
blushed, made an easy acknowledgment of 
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the introduction, and declared her eager- 
ness to see all that Alice would undertake 
to show her. The third lady remained 
standing by the window, took no notice of 
Alice Wood beyond a stare, and did not af- 
fect to feel any interest in the object of their 
visit to the school. When Mrs. Haviland 
and her niece left the parlour, guided by 
Alice and accompanied by Hugh Gaynor, 
this lady —who was Mrs. Fanshaw — de- 
clared her inability to do any more sight- 
seeing. ° 

‘You have made me explore two dreadful 
old churches,’ sfid Mrs. Fanshaw, who ad- 
mired nothing old except old lace, old china, 
and old families ; ‘ and I really cannot climb 
any moré stairs. I shall remain here, if this 
good person does not object.’ 

The ‘good person,’ Mrs. Wood, did not 
object, and Mrs. Fanshaw had rather a long 
and silent ¢éte-d-téte with her, for Mrs. 
Wood’s cold propriety was fully equal to 
her visitor’s nonchalance. The interest dis- 
ag by Mrs. Haviland, her niece, and 

ugh Gaynor, in the institution, animated 
Alice to more than her usual efforts to 
please visitors, and the two young girls 
talked long and eagerly in Alice’s quaint 
old room in the ancient tower, leaning on 
the massive stone window-sill, and look- 
ing out over the ‘leafy tide of greenery’ 
to the majestic spire with its glittering vane 
beyond. Probably the old stone casement 
had never before framed such fair faces as 
the two which it now enclosed, so different 
in their beauty, but both full of the unsul- 
lied glory of youth. The elegance and re- 
finement of wealth, the habit of luxury, of 
superb dress, unthought of, of having every 
want anticipated, of life so easy and adorned 
that its externals hardly caught her atten- 
tion, had given to Madeleine Burdett the 
perfect ease, polish, and suavity of manner 
which are not found out of similar positions ; 
but if that peculiar kind of grace was want- 
ing to Alice Wood, she was richly endowed 
with another kind, which made her sugges- 
tive to observers of the light-limbed sculp- 
tured saints with folded hands and virginal 
faces which had once filled the niches in the 
ancient fane, in whose shadow she had lived 
and grown into such meek and spiritual 
lovelinesss. The beauty of the two girls 
harmonised in its contrast; Madeleine's 
rich, rippling, bright brown ringlets and rose- 
bud cheeks | er a some of their brightness 
to the smooth, soft golden hair and delicate 
waxen skin of Alice. Mrs. Haviland and 
Hugh Gaynor looked at the group with 
pleased interest. 

‘Your young friend is a real lover of 
books,’ said the lady; ‘see, she carries one 
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about with her mechanically,—a sure 


ign.’ 

* Yes,’ said Hugh, ‘ she is a great reader.’ 
But Alice carried the book not for its own 
sake, but for the sake of the precious letter 
which lay within its leaves, whose words 
were making music in her heart while she 
talked and listened. 

A kind and cordial leave-taking took 
place between the visitors and Mrs. Wood 
and Alice, and the girl lingered at the end 
of the long gallery above the cloisters, to 
catch the last glimpse of Madeleine’s grace- 
ful figure, and the last tones of her gleeful 
voice. ‘I wonder whether I shall ever see 
her again,’ she thought; ‘or whether our 
ways in life are too widely separated for any 
chance of that.’ And then she wondered 
how she should ever find words in which to 
describe to Henry Hurst the beautiful vision 
which had delighted her eyes for a while. 
When she returned to her mother she found 
her quite enthusiastic, for her, about Mr. 
Gaynor’s friends. 

* What a beautiful woman that Mrs. Hav- 
ilandis!’ she said. ‘ Did you ever see any 
one at her age so handsome? —but no, 
how could you! for I surely never did.’ 

‘She is very handsome and grand-looking 
indeed, mother,’ replied Alice. ‘I wonder 
how old she is.’ 

‘A year or two over forty, I should think ; 
but it’s wonderful how these fine ladies who 
have nothing to do, and nothing to fret 
them, and heaps of money, and plenty of 
servants to wait on them, and nothing to 
think of but their looks and their dress, 
wear their years. Their years don’t wear 
them, at all events, that’s certain.’ 

Alice had a notion that her mother’s gen- 
eralisation was rather trenchant, but her 
knowledge of life was too limited to enable 
her to estimate its erroneousness quite 
rightly. They talked for a long time about 
Madeleine, and Mrs. Fanshaw would have 
been much scandalised by the ignorance 
of the claims of the Havilands to gen- 
eral admiration, on the part of insignificant 
people, had she known that they never once 
mentioned or remembered her. 

For some time after this little incident 
nothing occurred to interrupt the quiet and 
monotony of the life of Mrs. Wood and her 
daughter. They ceased to see the elderly 
curate of Beckthorpe after a while, for he 
was forced, by his father’s state of health, 
to take long leave, providing a substitute. 
The rector of Burnham was now evidently, 
though not rapidly, dying, and his son was 
not expected to return into Warwickshire 
until after the event. The communications 
of the little family with the outer world 
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were few indeed, Mr. Eliot Foster had 

one abroad in the autumn on important 

usiness, which was probably among the 
last affairs he would personally attend to. 
The shabby chambers in Gray’s Inn were 
destined to a grand renovation before long, 
and the occupancy of a gentleman of quite 
another way of thinking, in matters of busi- 
ness and pleasure, than the staid lawyer who 
had tenanted them for so long. 

Henry Hurst's letters continued to be 
satisfactory. He had made a good connec- 
tion among ‘engravers, and foresaw its ex- 
tension. He had the great quality of inde- 
fatigable industry, and really loved his work. 
What pure, unspeakable joy Alice felt in 
thinking of the efforts he was making, of 
the steadiness and energy with which he was 
labouring for her! She was not above the 
feminine weakness of believing this, and 
dwelling rapturously upon it, though she 
had little power of appreciating the mean- 
ing of a really struggling life and would 
have unhesitatingly plunged into any extent 
of poverty with a if he had called upon 
her to do so. Henry Hurst did indeed 
work hard, and did indeed wish and intend 
to marry her, but the other circumstances 
being identical, he would have done as he 
was now doing if shehad not been in exist- 
ence. Not that his letters to her were 
mere lies and hypocrisy —by no means; 


nation rather than of his heart; very clever 
and artistic, and adapted almost uncon- 
sciously to the girl’s character and disposi- 
tion; such letters as, if he had been writing’ 
a novel, of which an imaginary Alice was 
the heroine, he would have made her imagi- 
nary lover indite to her. 

Time passed. It was late in an unusual- 
ly severe winter when Mrs. Wood, who had 
been obliged to acknowledge much-increased 
feebleness of late, became alarmingly ill. 
Then Alice keenly felt the loneliness of her 
position. Not that the widow and her 
daughter were friendless among the small 
circle of their acquaintances, but that Alice’s 
habitual reserve, and the singularity of her 
character and tastes, rendered it difficult for 
her to break through the barriers of custom, 
and admit others to a participation in her 
cares and duties. She was frightened about 
her mother from the first, and the doctor 
confirmed her fears. For a while she tried 
to tend her mother unaided, but she was ob- 
liged to relinquish the effort and accept the 
assistance of some neighbours, who proved 
kind and useful to her. Terror and bewil- 
derment made dreadful items in the sum of 
Alice’s grief, though she had hardly enough 





worldly wisdom to speculate upon her own 





but they were the productions of his imagi- “ 
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position. But the idea, the actual, inevit- 
able, nearapproach of death frightened her. 
She was sitting by her mother now, seeing, 
hearing, touching her, watching illness and 
suffering, whose constant struggle and un- 
rest made the everlasting stirlessness of 
death more inexplicable, more awful, more 
seemingly impossible, than it appeared in the 
equable flow and motion of everyday health- 
fd life. She could not realise, could 
not believe, she could not bear it. In the 
night when her watch was taken by one of 
her neighbours, a good, kind-hearted soul, 
who saw no contradiction between the strug- 
gle and its inevitable result, and was the 
most practically-useful person possible, un- 
der the circumstances, Nice would open the 
window of her tower-room widely, and lean 
out of it, gasping, terrified, striving to 
gain calm in looking at the expanse of still 
white snow, and the leafless branches of the 
trees, gaunt and quiet under their white gar- 
ment. There was the churchyard which she 


loved, and the tall ash, which would be full 
of leaves again next summer, bare and 
ghostly as it was now. Ina little time they 
would make a grave for her mother near its 
roots; for her mother, whose flushed face 
she had kissed just now, whose laboured 
breathing she could hear at this moment, if 


she set the door open and listened with at- 
tention. She knew it; but no, she could 
not, she did not believe it; and in amoment 
the churchyard which she loved became hor- 
rible to her, and she shut the window and 
. threw herself on her bed, with her hands 
over her eyes, and her heart beating violent- 
ly. Then she would rise and steal down to 
her mother’s room and listen, to be quite 
sure that what was to come had not come 
yet, and returning, tranquil and weary, 
would find herself overpowered by the bles- 
sed influence of sleep, so benignly tyrannous 
in youth. 
ith her increased illness a kind of dul- 
ness, not insensibility, but indifference, fell 
upon Mrs. Wood’s mind. She could un- 
derstand anything she was told, but she 
could not care about it. Happily for her, 
she had drifted rapidly out of the reach of 
anxiety and mental disturbance. The great- 
est of her daughter’s perplexities was whether 
to tell her of her own prospects or not. 
She shrunk from the idea of leaving her 
mother in ignorance ; she cherished the hope 
that the knowledge would bring happiness 
and peace to her; she longed to have her 
sanction and her blessing, and the feelin 
that through all her future life there woul 
be an association between her dead mother 
and herself, on that material point also. 
But she hesitated, naturally dreading the 
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introduction of an agitating subject; and 
when at length she felt that she could not 
endure that her mother should die uncon- 
scious of the future which lay before her, 
Alice found that she had hesitated too long. 
The girl’s story, told, with her fair head 
laid upon the pillow, beside the face touched 
already by the mysterious +. hand, 
which transfigures while it leads the dying 
through the shadowy gates — with much 
striving for composure, and an earnest ap- 

al that her mother would be satisfied to 

ow that she was leaving her in safety, and 
to such happiness as she could have without 
her —fell upon senses so near the end of 
their term of service that it made no impres- 
sion. The widow looked at her child with 
a smile, feebly touched the golden head, 
and whispered, ‘ Yes, yes, it will all be 
right. You'll be well here, ar they'll lay 
you beside me in the end.’ Then she fell 
asleep, and never again spoke intelligibly, 
though she lived until late on the following 
day. 

When the thing in which she had not been 
able to force herself to believe, had been 
done before her eyes; when the snow-laden 
branches of the ash shivered, and shook 
down light showers of their feathery bur- 
den of snow upon the brown sods which 
covered in her mother’s grave; when the 
dreadful time of leisure, secured to her by 
the thoughtful kindness of persons who had 
eran her mother, and sincerely desired 
to befriend the little-understood girl, had 
arrived, Alice Wood was frightened in and 
»y her solitude. Then she learned how 
complete, how protecting had been her 
sense of her mother’s presence, notwith- 
standing her own strange lonely ways. All 
the past and present were changed; in her 
former beloved occupations she could no 
more take delight. One real, searching, 
actual grief of her own, one irreparable, 
terrible bereavement, had depopulated her 
phantom world and laid it desolate. No 
troop of knights and ladies, no solemn pro- 
cession of monks, no stately train of kings 
and nobles, trod the ancient cloisters now, 
or entered, by the western doorway, the 
church of the great Archangel. No vision 
of the historic past was borne to her upon 
the pealing music of the organ, or by the 
sweet voices of the choristers. She only 
heard the echo of the step which was never 
to move about the old house again; she 
only saw the vision of her vanished child- 
hood, and the vacant place where her moth- 
er was not. Then the fear which had come 
to her so often before her mothér died came 
and stayed; and Alice, terrified in her lone- 
liness, and yet unable to feel that any of 
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the kind, commonplace neighbourly faces, 
whose presence she could command, 
the power to dissipate it, began to feel that 
she must have some change of scene if she 
was to carry out, even for a time, her moth- 
er’s wish that she should fill her place in 
‘the Gift.’ That she would be permitted 
to do so, she knew. Her capacity, her 
zeal, and her steadiness were so well known 
that the authorities had consented to waive 
the objection of her youth. Her mother 
had left her alt she possessed, the savings 
of years of toil—a small sum, as those 
who have always possessed it estimate 
money, but enough to keep her from want, 
if employment failed her. 

The doctor who had attended her mother 
was interested in Alice, and urged her to 
seek change of scene. None of their few 
acquaintance were aware of the utter isola- 
tion of the widow and her child, and the 
doctor had no notion of the difficulties in 
the way of his advice being acted on. Her 
own feelings, the growing helplessness which 
oppressed her, the fear of her health break- 
ing down, though powerful and present 
with her, could not conquer the timidity and 
the reticence of Alice’s nature. The girl 
could not bring herself to tell these kind 
strangers that she possessed no friends, that 


the only tie which now united her to her 
kind, existed between her and a young man 
to whom she hoped in time to be married. 
Alice did the only thing which, under the 
circumstances, she could do, — she wrote to 


Henry Hurst, and asked his advice. Her 
letter was the most explicit, as regarded 
herself, she had ever written to him, and 
expressed, more strongly than she had ever 
yet put it in words, the complete depend- 
ence and unwavering trust she felt in him, 
the calm, uninterrupted sense of identity 
with the beloved one, which is the highest 
and holiest interpretation of love, but which 
cannot be entertained without some scruple, 
- fear, or misgiving, by any mind less per- 
fectly preserved from contact with the world 
than was that of Alice Wood. 

The day on which Alice’s letter was writ- 
ten was the first in that year on which the 
grip which winter had laid on the earth was 
relaxed, and the relief which the writing it 
occasioned her made itself felt physically. 
She went out and walked in the clear air, 
and noticed the innumerable changes in the 
face of Nature, invisible except to those 
who loved it as she loved it, and were wont 
so to study it. She went into the church- 
yard on her way back to the house, and the 
snow lay no longer on her mother’s grave. 
Some tender, tiny shoots of green were 
showing above the bare brown sods, and a 
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small bird, of common dun-coloured ap- 


ad | pearance, belonging to some hardy species, 


uninfluenced by the hardship of life and the 
severity of the season, was chirping loudly, 
on the extreme edge of the lowest bough 
of the ash-tree; ‘ without a sorrow in his 
song, or 4 winter in his year.’ 

While she waited for the answer to her 
letter, Alice’s spirits, wayward and uncer- 
tain now, with the variations in her health, 
sunk again, and the agitation and restless- 
ness she betrayed would have been painful 
to witness if any loving eyes had been there 
to see them. But the oniy eyes which had 
ever watched Alice with observant love 
were forever closed; and the girl watched, 
and waited, and suffered alone. She had 
only the vaguest notions of what form her 
lover’s advice to her would take ; it had never 
remotely occurred to her that the tone of 
her letter was such as to put him into al- 
most the necessity of asking her to marry 
him at once, though to any third party this 
would have been apparent. It was there- 
fore without the least suspicion of its con- 
tents, without the slightest thrill of doubt, 
or any feeling but relief and pleasure, that 
Alice opened her lover’s letter and perused 
the first sentences, expressive of the warm- 
est affection and sympathy. But as she 
read on, her eyes dilated, her cheek flushed, 
her breath came short and hurriedly. 

For Henry Hurst asked —or rather, so 
little of counsel, so much of command was 
there in his letter, required — Alice to mar- 

him at once, as soon as he could make 
the necessary arrangements. He dwelt 
upon her solitude, upon its effect upon her 
health, and the uselessness of her leaving 
Coventry to go among strangers with any 
hope of deriving benefit from the change. 
Then he pleaded his own cause, and hers, 
with her. He could not come to her, would 
have no right to come if he could, and would 
but render her position difficult and equivo- 
cal if he did, or if any one who knew them 
could associate him in any way with her, 
as her mother had unhappily died without 
recognising his right to constitute himself 
the arbiter of her destiny. Inall the world 
she had only. him to care for and consult 
and live for, and he only her. Why should 
she not become his wife now, when his love 
and protection, his society and care, were 
more than ever precious and needful to her, 
and when the old life had entirely passed 
away? With many urgent words of love, 
with ardent protestations, he pleaded with 
the girl, and her own heart, full of love and 
loneliness, eagerly seconded his prayer. 
He would not urge her, he said, to anything 





which might seem to her sensitiveness like 
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disrespect to her mother’s memory; what 
of disrespect could there be in their quiet 
marriage, and beginning of their humble, 
tranquil, laborious life together ? Her moth- 
er had most desired her welfare, her happi- 
ness; had she any doubt that thus ‘they 
would be secured? Would she withdraw 
the trust she had placed in him, the love 
she had given him, the promise on which he 
had lived so long? After much eloquent 
and passionate argument, he proceeded to 
take her consent for granted, and to give 
her directions about her movements. 

He laid great stress upon his wish that 
Alice heatd bocak off all communication 
with Coventry, and all connection with her 
former life. Not that he was ashamed of it, 
far from that; but he hoped and intended 
to acquire for her the position in life for 
which her beauty, her grace, and her good- 
ness fitted her so well; and he preferred 
that nothing of the origin of either of them 
should be known to his present or future as- 
sociates. He wished that she should take 


leave of the few persons whom she knew as 
if for a short time, merely saying that she 
was going to friends in London, and should 
then send, from the address which he gave 
her, and where he told her she should find 
everything prepared for her, a formal resig- 


nation of her situation. He directed that 
she should take with her to London all her 
little possessions of whatever kind, and 
leave everything in order for her successor, 
without making it necessary that she should 
be referred to inany way. The minuteness 
and accuracy of the instructions which 
Henry Hurst sent Alice, proved that he had 
the faculty of knowing what he was about, 
and of organising the best plan of doing 
anything he was bent upon. He laid spe- 
cial stress, in a paragraph of his letter which 
she read with some pain, though without the 
misgiving which it would have excited in a 
less trusting mind, on his desire that she 
should not communicate with Mr. Eliot 
Foster. ‘He owes me nothing now, and I 
owe him nothing,’ he wrote ; ‘and I do not 
choose him to know anything about me or 
my affairs. You can have no reason, now 
that your poor mother is no more, for hold- 
ing any communication with him. You will 
never need any one’s assistance, I hope, in 
future. If we are to be poor, and to have to 
struggle, we shall be poor together, and get 
through it as best we can, making no one 
the wiser, and incurring no obligations. I 
am under none to him, and could not endure 
even such an offer of service from him as he 
might make, if he knew that your future was 
involved with mine.’ 

Amid the conflicting emotions which this 
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letter caused Alice to feel, the pain which this 
remptory direction gave her was keen — 
een when she first read it; before she had 
fully realised all the proposition made to 
her signified and included — when she felt it 
with merely a remorseful pang at the seem- 
ing ingratitude of which obedience must 
make her guilty. She had not seen Mr. El- 
iot Foster for several years, but she remem- 
bered his kindness to her in her childhood ; 
and she knew that from the time of her 
father’s death until she and her mother 
went to Coventry, he had been their only 
friend. Distant as the kinship was, too. 
he was the only relative, so far as she was 
aware, remaining to her; and there was 
something dreary in the feeling of utterly 
renouncing him. Under all this, there was 
the gentle girl’s natural shrinking from the 
dimly-seen trait in her lover’s disposition 
which this requirement indicated. 

How long Alice hesitated about acqui- 
escing in Henry Hurst’s wishes, about yield- 
ing implicit obedience to his commands — 
or if she really hesitated at all, but did not 
feel in the secret depths of her heart a 
power stronger than feeling, than opinion, 
than circumstances, than even will, drawing 
her on, telling her that this was to be, must 
be— she could not have told now or ever. 
An indefinite period of surprise, of shock, 
of agony, then the coming of a sense. of re- 
lief, then security, combined with such love 
and hope as seemed to lift her, by some 
charm of magic, from the depth of grief and 
desolation into which she had sunk ; utter de- 
pendence upon her lover, perfect confidence 
in his wisdom and his love, the complete 
surrender of herself to his guidance and dis- 
posal —those were the gradations in the 
mental history of Alice Wood, during the 
week which dl sed before she was obliged 
to act upon the directions which Henry 
Hurst had given her. 

Alice experienced no material difficulty 
in carrying out her lover’s instructions. 
There was no one to interfere with her, and 
she was evidently so much better, in both 
health and spirits, that the interest felt in 
her by her neighbours began naturally to de- 
cline. On a clear, bright, frosty morning, 
when the spires were glistening, and the 
grand outlines of the ancient churches were 
defined against the cold blue of the sky with 
sharp distinctness, Alice took leave of her 
old home. She had visited every haunt for 
days before, and passed hours in the church, 
in her accustomed nook, where the after- 
noon sun in the summer shone through the 
great windows, where the smashed remnants 
of the old coloured glass were patched to- 
gether in a formless combination which did 
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but prolong and deepen the effect of former 
desecration and ruin. No sunshine was 
there now, and the place was cold and dreary 
to Alice. She had no sense of realising that 
this was a final parting with all her old sur- 
roundings, but something oppressed her 
heavily on this day, and made her wish that 
this keen trial —though she did not spare 
herself a detail of it, knowing that when she 
should be far away, such sparing would seem 
to her ingratitude and neglect — were over. 
On the morning of her departure she visited 
but one memorial spot. It was her mother’s 
grave. Alice had lured many birds to the 
place by freely-spread crumb-banquets ; and 
she had a numerous attendance of pension- 
ers on that occasion. When should she see 
that grave again? She could not tell, indeed ; 
but she had no serious thought that it might 
be never. Was there to be a long and happy 
lapse of life for her, the girl thought, before 
she should be laid there with her mother, as 
she had said, ‘in the end’? Long? per- 
haps not. Happy? certainly. Who could 
doubt that? Was she not to be Henry’s 
wife, and to share his life, as she had shared 
it when they were children, but in a deeper, 
dearer, more serious sense? With all the 
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thoughtful solemnity which filled the young 
girl’s mind, there was deep joy and thank- 
fulness in her heart. Solitude and uncer- 
tainty would soon cease now, and the re- 
alisation of all her dreams was at hand. 
It seemed a little strange and sad that all 
her regrets were for the inanimate things 
among which she had lived, There were few 
po of whom she should think long. If 

Tugh Gaynor had been at Beckthorpe she 
would have seen him and told him all; 
Henry had not mentioned his name, and she 
never imagined that he had intended his gen- 
eral prohibition to extend to him ; but Hugh 
was absent. 

To Alice Wood, her very simplicity and 
ignorance of the world acted as a protection 
against the nervousness and embarrassment 
which her solitary journey might have other- 
wise occasioned her. She had none ‘of the 
knowledge which justifies fear, and none of 
the sophistication which renders independent 
action difficult. When her mind was at all 
diverted from the hope and prospect upon 
which it was concentrated, she regarded the 
little incidents of her journey with pleased 
surprise and interest ; and at its termination 
she was met and greeted by Henry Hurst. 





Iris not known to numismatists that more than 
two’ specimens of the gold florin of Edward III. 
are in existence. Of these, one is in the British 
Museum; the other was knocked down at a sale 
the other day for £113, 


Ir is reported from Smyrna that Mr. Dennis 
will begin operations in the tombs of the Lydian 
kings at Sardis, many of which have long since 
been rifled, 


A RrEporT has been published by Mr. Macas- 
sey, C. E., and Mr. Scott, C. E., on a proposed 
railway tunnel between Scotland and Ireland. 
The Northern Whig adds, ‘‘ Wecannot pronounce, 
any opinion as to the feasibility of the scheme, 
though the two authors of this report, after hav- 
ing, as they say, thoroughly investigated the 
matter, have no doubt as to its practicability. 
As, however, the possibility of making a tunnel 
from Dover to Calais has been seriously thought 
of, it is not altogether unnatural that there should 
be a proposition to make a railway tunnel to 
join Scotland and Ireland, and save squeamish 





travellers the sickly horrors of even the short 
sea passage. ”’ 


THe speech-day at Harrow passed off very sat- 
isfactorily. Mr. Longfellow was among the vis- 
itors. The Latin essay for the Peel medal was 
a lively and accurate narrative of the Abyssinian 
campaign. One of Longfellow’s poems was recited 
in the presence of the author. 


Tue Italian papers record the death of Pro- 
fessor Matteucci. The deceased was an Italian 
senator and Minister of Pub‘c Instruction; but 
was better known as a man of science and a volu- 
minous writer on physical science, his works be- 
ing well known and esteemed in this country. 


A QUEER little book published in Paris gives 
the singular origins of many modern men of tal- 
ent. Halevy’sfather wasa grocer; Rossini is the 
son of grolling players; Verdi, of an innkeeper; 
Auber was born behind a printshop; and the 
parents of Victor Masse sold nails, 
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From The Lindon Review, 15 Aug. 
THE SEARCH AFTER LIVINGSTONE.* 


Ir seems like a thing of yesterday that 
news arrived of the murder of Dr. Living- 
stone by the Ma Zitu, and here we have Mr. 
Young’s diary of the search he was ap- 
pointed to make into the truth of that re- 

rt, and his discovery of its falsehood. 
Such an expedition could hardly have been 
intrusted to abler hands, and jt is quite im- 
— that it could have been more skil- 
ully and successfully carried out. Mr. 
Young had been Dr. Livingstone’s compan- 
ion in one of his previous explorations, and 
the Mohammedan, Moosa, who brought 
‘the story of the doctor’s murder to Zanzi- 
bar, and of the Johanna men, had been con- 
stantly under his eye for upwards of a year 
on the river Shiré. His experience of them 
then led him to the conclusion that the first 
canon in their creed was to lie, and that 
the second made stealing from a Christian an 
honest transaction. Therefore, though Moo- 
sa told his story at Zanzibar with such appear- 
ance of probability as convinced Dr. Seward 
and Dr. Kirk that it was true, Mr. Young 
could not resist the impression that it was false 
throughout. ‘ There were facts,” he writes, 
‘* which could not be got rid of. There 
was the mere ipse dixit of Moosa to go up- 
on in the first place ; and in the second, the 
man’s previous character. An all-pervad- 
ing doubt haunted me. Moosa and his com- 
panions had deserted the doctor; they dare 
not reappear on the coast, much less claim 
their pay of a British consul, without a sto- 
ry to justify their turning up, and now their 
wits had served them sufficiently to palm 
this narrative off; it was so clad with devo- 
tion and affection to their leader that on 
the very face of it there were the traces of 
untruth to my mind, when I remembered 
our previous acquaintance. Besides this, 
what had become of those likely to be faith- 
ful to him according to my own judgment ? 
Wakotani, most faithful of all, had deserted ; 
Chuma had fallen dead; and the havildar 
who had not-deserted with the sepoys (long 
since back in India) had most conveniently 
died. The other lads from Bombay — 
where are they?” With these doubts in his 
mind, Mr. Young went at once to the Pres- 
ident of the Geographical Society, amd vol- 
unteered to make a rapid dash into the 
lake regions, and test the Mohammedan’s 
story. A plan for that purpose was 
sketched between himself and the Rev. 
Horace Waller, and for carrying out this 
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project he had every help not only from 
the Royal Geographical iety, but from 
the authorities at the Admiralty. Mr. 
Young and Mr. Waller agreed that to make 
the expedition successful it must be con- 
fided to a few hands, and that two, or at 
most three, companions would be all the 
Europeans he would require. These were 
Mr. Reid, who had served as carpenter on 
board the Pioneer for a lengthened term on 
the Zambesi; Mr. Buckley, an old shipmate, 
who had cruised with him in the Mozam- 
bique Channel ; and Mr. Faulkner, formerly 
of the 17th Lancers, who joined the expedi- 
tion as a voluntecr. 


**In submitting my plans, I had requested 
that a'steel boat might be supplied to the ‘ Liy- 
ingstone Search Expedition,’ of a peculiar con- 
struction —an entire novelty in fact. In making 
the ascent of the river Shiré, which drains oif 
the superfluous waters of Lake Nyassa, one is 
brought to a stand-still at the foot of a long 
staircase of cataracts, at a place called Ma Titti. 
For thirty-five miles of latitude, the lake waters 
come tearing and leaping and foaming over cas- 
cade after cascade, in their descent from the high 
lake-land of Africa, to the low fever stricken 
plains through which they are henceforth per- 
mitted to flow uninterruptedly to the sea. To 
enter the Zambesi, and from its broad channel 
to strike off up the Shiré, is an easy task for a 
boat; but the ‘ Murchison Falls’ lead up to the 
portion of Africa best worth visiting, and no 
boat of course can pass. The object of the tray- 
eller is to make a détour inland, and launch his 
boat above all these troubled waters. This ac- 
complished, nothing remains for him henceforth 
but to sail up the remainder of the Shiré and 
enter its parent lake, the beautiful ‘ Nyassa ’ of 
Livingstone’s discovery. 

**T felt that if a boat could be so constructed 
that one might screw her together in manageable 
sections— portions, that is, not too heavy fora 
man to carry — the great difficulty of ascending 
these falls would be at anend. We could by this 
manner ascend the rivers, take the boat to pieces 
at Ma Titti, have her conveyed on men’s heads 
to the upper waters, reconstruct her, and so re- 
sume the exploration.”’ 


As soon as this little vessel was con- 
structed it was named the Search. How 
rapidly Mr. Young made his preparations 
may be guessed from the fact that it was 
not until the expedition reached the Kon- 
gone mouth of the Zambesi that the Search 
made its first acquaintance with the element 
for which it was destined. There it parted 
company with H. M. 8S. Petrel, and Mr. 
Young and his companions commenced 
their voyage, taking along with them two 
of the ship’s cutters. It was not long be- 
fore they found that the natives were glad 
of the return of the English amongst them, 
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and throughout the whole expedition most 
grateful evidence to this effect was appa- 
rent. It has not always happened that 
Englishmen have been studious to show 
forth the superiority of civilization amongst 
savage populations. But in this part of 
Africa they have uniformly done so, and 
the consequence is that the impression upon 
the minds of the natives towards us is one 
of good will. That reticence of which Mr. 
Young speaks, as one of the greatest obsta- 
cles in the way of procuring information of 
any kind, has, in a great measure, given 
place to a feeling of confidence to which he 
was mainly indebted for the accumulated 
testimony he obtained of the falsehood of 
Moosa’s report. This is the reward of 
the justice and humanity which has always 
been displayed towards the natives of this 
part of Africa by Livingstone and his com- 

nions, and by the Universities’ Mission. 

r. Livingstone, indeed, appears to have a 

culiar way of attracting the natives, which 
oe done more perhaps to carry him suc- 
cessfully through his extensive travels than 
his iron co ‘*He has,” says Mr. 
Young, ‘‘ the most singular faculty of ingra- 
tiating himself with natives whithersoever 
he travels. A frank, open-hearted gener- 


osity, combined with a constant jocular wa; 
in treating with them, carries him throug 


all. True, it is nothing but the most iron 
bravery which enables a man thus to move 
amongst all difficulties and dangers with a 
smile on his face, instead of a haggard, 
careworn, or even suspicious look. Certain 
it is also, that wherever he has passed, the 
natives are only too anxious to see other 
Englishmen.” A touchimg instance is given 
of the veneration in which the Great Ex- 
lorer is held by the natives. When Mr. 
oung and his companions reached Ma- 
unda, they found the chief absent, ‘‘ but 
is mother, a very intelligent old lady, re- 
ceived us with the most cordial delight, 
and furnished us with every detail which 
either her memory or our cross-questioning 
could suggest.” He goes on — 


‘* Our hostess was never tired of talking about 
him. One very significant fact she detailed. 
* The doctor’s heart was sick,’ she said, ‘ on ac- 
count of Moosa and those who were with him.’ 
When I told her that their return through her 
village was owing to their having deserted their 
master, she said they were a set of runaway 
cowards ; and as to the Ma Zitu, they were no- 
where in those quarters at all through which 
Livingstone had to pass, and she herself knew 
of his having gone on for a month in —— I 
likewise ascertained that there was a very bitter 
feeling between her people and Marenga’s, and 
it would have been a great card for the old lady 
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to play, if she had heard that the doctor had met 
his death anywhere in Marenga’s vicinity. 

** Amongst other things, I told my good old 
hostess that Moosa reported to Dr. Kirk it was 
in her town that he and her comrades were 
plundered of their This was too much 
for her. She waxed wroth most palpably, and I 
confess I admired the indignation shown at the 
slander which she evidently felt had been flung 
at her fair fame by these men, to whom, judging 
by our present treatment, everything had been 
done for their comfort. 

*¢ Standing erect in the middle of her assem- 
bled people, she stooped and picked up a hand- 
ful of sand, and then, looking up to the sky, and 
again to the ground, she slowly let it trickle 
from her hand, and with all the solemnity of a 
heavy oath, declared that every word was utterly 
false ; and I believed her. 

** With emphasis she said that Livingstone was 
her son’s great friend, and that he had done all 
he could to help him on his way. As to evil be- 
falling him, she knew it was false, and if it had 
come to him at Marenga’s, her son’s people 
would have avenged him, strong as Marenga 
was.’” 


Mr. a. has a high opinion of the na- 
tives of this district of Africa. He holds it 
to be a mistake, in judging of the native 
mind, to suppose it unassailable in its nat- 
ural reticence. The new comer has a bar- 
rier of mistrust, misconception, and fear to 
break through which precludes the possi- 
bility of placing any firm reliance on native 
testimony unsupported, until the barrier 
has been broken through by long contact, 
and by upright, unswerving integrity of 
purpose. Then, he says, ot know no one 
so firmly turned to be your ally at all points 
as the poor native who has tried you and 
has not found you wanting.” A more se- 
vere test of their honesty and fidelity could 
not well have been supplied than the trans- 
fer of the sections of the Search from Ma 
Titti to the upper waters, when the theft 
of one of the fifty-seven sections would 
have rendered the little vessel useless, and 
would probably have defeated the object 
of the expedition. Through a march and 
under a sun which taxed their powers of en- 
durance to the utmost, the natives perse- 
vered until Mr. Young was able to launch 
the Search again beyond the Murchison 
Cataracts, and make a clear run into Lake 
Nyassa. It was while he was rebuilding 
the boat that one of a number of Manganja 
Ajawa, who were watching the process, re- 
ported that a white man had been seen 
some time ago on Lake Pamalombi. He 
had a dog with him, and had left to go fur- 
ther in a westerly direction. Could this be 
Livingstone? When they had been three 
days on the lake, they stopped to hold par- 
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ley with some natives on the bank, from 
whom they learned that a white man had 
been at Pamfundas, on Lake Pamalombi, 
and ‘had left some time. He was an * An- 
glesi,” and had two Ajawa boys in his com- 


pany. After several days further voyaging 
the expedition came upon evidence w ich 
left no doubt whatever of the falsehood of 
Moosa’s story. The passage is so interest- 
ing that we give it verbatim :— 

‘** September 7. We started with a fine breeze 
in a N. N. W. direction for the main land. We 
had not proceeded far before it came on to blow, 
and quickly a gale was upon us which threat- 
ened to send the Search and every one on board 
her to his last home. But a Higher Power was 
with us, and our extreme peril was only raised 
up for us-to see this guiding hand the more 
plainly in an hour or two. We reached at last, 
with great difficulty, a little sandy bay on the 
east shore of Nyassa —the first boat that had 
ever touched its margin with her keel. 

** And here one of those startling chances, as 
some would call them, occasioned us the very 
greatest delight. What shall we say of it then, 
when I relate that at the place we touched, only 
one native was visible, and he most sorely fright- 
ened: I landed, and going up to his hiding- 
place, told him we were English; to my utter 
surprise, the word seemed to disarm him of all 
fears, and he came towards me, saying how 
alarmed he was at first, but now all that was 
over. 
‘ The English are good.’ I again questioned him 
as to how he came to be aware of this fact. 
What was my supreme satisfaction to hear the 
poor fellow narrate that an Englishman had gone 
through his village, and was very kind to them 
during his stay, making them presents, &c. 

** Now began a great cross-examination, which 
ended in my being as convinced as possible, that 
not only had an Englishman really been on this 
east shore of the lake, but that I had thus lit on 
intelligence in this haphazard way which, like a 
dream as it was, nevertheless left me without a 
moral doubt that Livingstone himself was the 
man in question! All previous calculations, all 
those shrewd ponderings and siftings of evidence 
at the Geographical Society, were put an end to 
by the simple narrative that fell from the lips of 
this poor native ! 

** Livingstone, in a word, had not been at the 
north end of the lake at all, he had set at naught 
all gur fancy-drawn journeyings, and had ac- 
tually been at this well-nigh southern extreme. 

** My informant told me that he lived near a 
point he showed in the distance jutting out into 
the'lake, saying that it was an Arab settlement, 
so, after giving my men an hour to dry their 
clothes, we set sail again, determined to thread 
out the great traveller’s course as well as we 
could, after being so singularly fortunate as to 
pitch on a man who could thus give us the very 
best clue to his having come so far in safety. 
We had only gone a short way when the gale 


Tasked him how this was. He replied, 
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to freshen, so we ran into another well 
sheltered bay’where I descried a few natives, 

‘* I now took very good care to prevent any 
of my followers going near the people till I my- 
self had every opportunity of first word and of 
avoiding leading questions. I jumped out when 
the boat touched the shore, and told them we 
were English. This caused a great clapping of 
hands and exclamations of ‘ Cha didi,’ ¢ Cha ko- 
ma,’ (it is good, itis well). The head man ad- 
vanced to meand asked if I had seen the English- 
man who had been here in the previous cold 
season, and who had rested there ten days. I 
replied, ‘ No ; where has he gone to?’ 

**A. To Pamfundas. (This I knew to be on 
the Shiré near its exit from the lake.) 

**Q. How do you know? 

‘<A, He told me even this same thing. 

**©Q. What was the Englishman like? 

**A, You area tall man, but he was only about 
so high, but he was of more years. You have 
much hair on your face; as to the Englishman, 
no, it was not so. 

**Q. Then he did not have any hair on his 
face? 

**A. No: it was not so; on the lip which is 
above, there was hair. 

*¢Q. Was it blacker than mine? 

** A. It was black hair, but there were also 
white hairs in it. 

**]T then bade them all sit down. Now, said 
I, if you will tell me all you know, without any 
lies, I will give you a fathom of cloth. Then, 
fixing my eye on the head man, I put the follow- 
ing questions to him, taking good care not a re- 
mark or a prompting from any one else broke in 
without special permission. 

**Q. Who had this Englishman with him ? 

** A. Two tens of people or three tens ; but to 
say how many I cannot. (On referring to his 
followers, they agreed there must have been some 
twenty or thirty in the traveller’s cortége, but it 
was pardonable differing as to exact numbers, 
when they evidently had not counted them.) 

*©Q. Was he dressed as I am? 

**'A. The clothing was almost the same. 

*¢Q. What had he on his head? 

‘© A. A covering which was black and a piece 
of something in front. (Here he imitated the 
peak of a naval cap most admirably, by holding 
his hands over his forehead, and knowing as I 
did that Dr. Livingstone had never worn any- 
thing else in Afriea but this very head-dress — 
so ill-suited, other travellers would say, for a 
tropical sun—I gathered heart immensely at 
this little incident, which really left no doubt at 
allon my mind as to whom had actually been 
amongst these people. ) 

*©Q. Had he a shirt on? 

** A, Yes; one like that of yours. 

**Q. And other garments ; boots like these I 
have on age to my trousers and boots) ? 

**A. Yes; skins on the feet like yours, and 
as to the other things, he had upon his legs some 
like -hose (pointing to a pair of blue serge trou- 
sers worn by one of the party). 
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«© Q.. Had he any boxes with him? 

“A, Yes. 

*Q. Tell me what you remember about any 
of them. 

‘A, (Laughing.) There was one, a little 
one; in it there was water which was white ; 
when you touched it, by placing your finger in 
it —ah ! behold it would not wet you, this same 
white water ; I lie not! 

**Q. What was it for? what did the English- 
man do with it? 

‘© A. He used to put it down upon the ground, 
and then he took a thing in his hand to look on 
the sun with. 

**Q. Now show me what you mean ; how did 
he do this? 

‘This brought out all the singular capability 
of the savage for pantomimic illustration. The 
old chief gravely took up a piece of stick, and 
his actions as he imitated a person taking ob- 
servations with the sextant’s artificial horizon 
(which, I may explain to my less experienced 
readers, is a small square trough filled with mer- 
cury —the ‘ white water’) could not have been 
su The gravity with which he stretched 
his feet apart and swayed himself backwards to 
look up at the sun along his piece of stick, and 
then brought it down to a certain point, was a 
masterpiece of mimicry. It is a quality common 


to all savages, and a most amusing half-hour | w! 


can at any time be got out of them by exer- 
cising it. To ask them to describe a hunting 
scene was a favourite plan ; they will imitate the 
gait of every animal in a manner which would 
convince a European he had everything to learn 
in the way of catching salient points and repre- 
senting them truthfully. But to continue — 

**Q. Whither did he say he was going? 

‘A. He left us to go northwards ; he went 
to the village of the Arabs ; he wanted to cross 
the water to the other side in their vessel ; he 
could not do this, and in ten days he had re- 
turned here ; then he went south to Pamfundas. 

**Q. Doyou remember the names of any of 
those who were with him ? 

**A. Yes; ‘two of them were called Chuma 
and Wako. These two spoke the Nyassa’s lan- 
guage. There was another big man, he was the 
head of those who bore burdens ; his name was 
Moosa. 

‘*This of course put an end to all farther doubt. 
Chuma and Wakotani—the Doctor always ad- 
dressed the latter as ‘ Wako ’— were the two lads 
we knew to be with him, and Moosa’s identity 
likewise shone forth from the band of baggage- 
carriers. 

**Q. Did Moosa talk the same language as 
the boys? 

**A. No; he said that which was different. 
That which he said I did not know. 
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**Q. How many more were there who spoke 
like Moosa ? 
‘© A, *Cumi’ (ten), holding ap the ten fin- 


gers. 

*©Q. What, besides himself? 

**A. No (and down shut one finger), only 
five and four. 

**Q. Have you seen Moosa and any of those 
men since ? 

“A. No. 

‘* Here another man present said there was in 
the party a man who had long black hair, and 
on the top of his head was a place shorn, or at 
all events where the hair was cut very short. 
Mr. Faulkner’s long Indian experience at once 
identified. the havilda-of the Sepoys— the only 
remaining one of that faithless brigade which we 
heard.in England deserted the Doctor early in 
the journey. 

**Q. What else had he with him? any beasts 
that carried burdens ? 

“A. No; but, there was a small dog with 
him which they ¢alled Chitani. 

**Q. Where did the M’Sungu (white man) 
sleep ? 

‘© A, Up there (pointing to a certain spot). 

*©Q. What did he lie on? 

*©A, Abed; he made over it a small house 
of cloth, in which there were little holes every- 


**T told him to look round the boat, and tell 
me if he saw anything of the same kind, when 
he instantly pointed to my mosquito curtain. 

**Q. Did he buy slaves? 

‘© A. No. His people told us that their chief 
said to buy or sell men was a bad and a foul 
thing, and that far south, on the Shiré river, 
he had liberated many captives, whom he found 
being led away as slaves. 

- 2. = you ever see another white man? 

“A. No. ; 

**Q. Did he or his followers say whence they 
came ? 

*©A. Yes; from the great water which is salt.”? - 


There could be little doubt now that the 
object of the expedition was virtually at- 
tained. Every further step confirmed the 

ood news. "We need not dwell upon a 
act which has long been familiar to our 
readers. But we will say this, that we have 
read no recent book of African travel more 
interesting than Mr Young's account of his 
search, whether we regard it as a narrative 
of the manner in which he and his compan- 
ions performed their arduous task, or as re- 
calling to us the condition of a portion of 
the human race who have such strong claim 
upon our sympathies. 
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From The Spectator. 
DEAN RAMSAY ON THE PULPIT.* 


Tue republication of these two lectures 
is very opportune. Dean Ramsay is a wise, 
humorous Scotch Episcopalian, very ortho- 
dox, but accustomed to live among people 
who are not Episcopalians, and therefore, 
not much tempted to put the special opin- 
ions of his Church too obtrusively in front. 
We might call him the Sydney Smith,of his 
** denomination,” but that it would be un- 
just, he being more of atrue cleric than 
Sydney Smith; and unkind, as he has ob- 
viously a notion, not altogether unjustified, 
that his true powers lie elsewhere, that he 
is not so much essayist, though he has writ- 
ten many and good essays, as acceptable 
preacher of the Word. Whether as essay- 
ist or as preacher Dean Ramaay’s table talk 
on the pulpit is worth hearing, the more be- 
cause he gives it us in literAry and not in 
peer English, is not afraid of a joke 
if that helps his argument, does not shrink 
from genuine religious teaching if that serves 
his purpose, and can on occasion introduce 
his own views on dogma in the pawkiest 
way. There isa little extract from a speech 
of John Wesley’s, introduced, one under- 
stands, merely as an illustration, and as a 
sentence the Dean by no means intends to 


embody in his own sermons; but if the 
world will listen to it once again, because 
it is ina book of jottings, the author will 
ardon their not appreciating anything else. 
e will extract that paragraph, which is 
pretty much forgotten, for a reason which 


does not perhaps differ very widely from 
the one in the Dean's own heart. If our 
readers will just glance over that they can 
leave this review unread, and not hurt us. 
This was Wesley’s idea of the doctrine of 
Election : — 


***This doctrine,’ he says, ‘ represents our 
blessed Lord, Jesus Christ the righteous, the 
only begotten Son of the Father, full of grace 
and truth, as a hypocrite, a deceiver of the peo- 
ple, a man void of common sincerity; for it can- 
not be denied that He everywhere speaks as if 
He were willing that all men should be saved. 
You represent Him as mocking His helpless crea- 
tures by offering what He never intends to give. 
You describe Him as saying one thing and mean- 
ing another; as pretending the love which He 
had not. Him in whose mouth was no guile, 
you make full of deceit, void of common sincer- 
ity. When nigh the city, He wept over it, and 
said, ‘* Oh, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that kill- 
est the prophets, and stonest them that are sent 
unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, and ye would not!’’ Now, 


* Pulpit Table Talk. By Dean Ramsay. Lon- 
don: Cassell. 





if you say they would, but He would not, you 
represent Him — which, who could hear ?—as 
weeping crocodile’s tears, weeping over the prey 
which Himeelf had doomed to destruction. Oh, 
how would the enemy of God and man rejoice 
to hear these things were so! How would he 
cry aloud and spare not! How would he lift up 
his voice and say, ‘‘To your tents, O Israel ! 
Flee from the face of this God, or ye shall utter- 
ly perish ! 99999 


If the Spectator had ventured, while say- 
ing pretty nearly the same thing last week 
in feebler words, to use that expression 
** crocodile tears,” it would have been con- 
demned for blasphemy. The power of 
speaking plainly, not to say the wish to 
> Me plainly, seems to have gone out of 
the modern pulpit. 

Dean Ramsay divides preaching into five 
modes, first, the metaphysical, which may 
be said to be the style of Scotland, and of 
— he gives the following pleasant anec- 

otes : — 


** As an example of such preaching, and that 
the driest of the dry —suppose a congregation 
assembled to listen to a sermon from the cele- 
brated and very learned Dr. Richard Bentley, an 
eminent man and distinguished preacher of his 
day. Fancy their excited attention whilst he 
lays down his heads of discourse. ‘ First, I will 
prove it impossible that thé primary parts of our 
world, the sun and the planets, with their regu- 
lar motions and revolutions, should have subsist- 
ed eternally in the present or a like frame and 
condition. Secondly, I will show that matter, 
abstractly and absolutely considered, cannot have 
subsisted eternally; or if it has, yet motion can- 
not have co-existed eternally with it as an inhe- 
rent property and essential attribute of the Athe- 
ist’s God, Matrer.’ One of our own Scottish 
divines, Dr. Macknight, author of an elaborate 
commentary on the Epistles, and a work on Ev- 
idences — an able and learned man— was a re- 
markable example of this class of preachers. 
Logical and erudite, he could find no place for 
the relief of the imagination or of fancy in 
composing his discourses, could assume no fer- 
vour of enthusiasm in their delivery. Of this 
estimable divine the pleasant story is told of what 
his colleague slily remarked upon his pulpit 
ministrations. Dr. Macknight. had been over- 
taken by a sharp shower in coming to church. 
In the vestry, and before the service began, the 
attendants were doing all in their power to make 
him comfortable by rubbing him with towels and 
other appliances. The good man was much dis- 
com: » and was ever and anon impatiently 
exclaiming, ‘Oh, I wish that I was dry,’ and 
repeating often, ‘ Do ye think I am dry eneuch 
now?’ Dr. Henry, his colleague, who was pre- 
sent, was a jocose man, of much quiet humour. 
He could not resist the opportunity of a little hit 
at his friend’s style of preaching; so he patted 
him on the shoulder, with the encouraging re- 
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mark, ‘ Bide a wee, Doctor, bide & wee, and ye’s 
be dry eneuch when ye get into the pulpit.’ ’’ 


Secondly, there is the Biblical-criticism 
style, growing too common with many 
among the more scholarly of the clergy, 
which produces sermons very valuable in 
type, but not equally valuable in the pulpit ; 
theedl , there is the moral or didactic style, 
which as the audience gets educated tends 
to pass away, audiences of to-day not being 
much edified by Sunday essays on life, 
which the Saturday Review or the Spectator 
can do twice as well; fourthly, the alarmist 
style, which as universalism spreads becomes 
of less and less moment, except as it em 
ties churches; and fifthly, the gentle style 
which urges the promises of the Gospel. 
Dean Ramsay descants on each in a gossipy 
but withal serious and gently forbearing 
way irresistibly attractive ; but nevertheless 
he forgets both the sixth and the seventh 
styles, which seem to us to be among the 
effective styles of preaching, namely, the 
human, in which the preacher talks of re- 
ligion as a man talks with his brethren of 
other things of importance, using plain 
words, and familiar illustrations, and stron 
appeals, and caring only to convince; an 

e oratorical, when a man gifted to that 
end makes ideas which are perhaps old, and 
thoughts which are perhaps flat, powerful 
through his faculty at once of delivery and 
expression. Of all styles, that last is the 
most common and effective among the 
preachers of this world, the least —— 
among the preachers of the next. This, 
we take it, was the main gift of Chrysostom, 
in whom the Dean believes so greatly, but 
whose discourses, if badly delivered or so 
arranged as to lack some of that external 
beauty of which it is so difficult to divest 
them, might seem in a modern pulpit very 
flat things indeed. No man appears among 
us even now with the fire of the genuine 
orator on his lips, the prose poet who can 
stir men, but his church or chapel fills to 
the roof with men careless, of his special 
dogmatic opinions. 

ean Ramsay passes lightly, but easily, 
over the historical portion of his subject, 
interlacing short but pithy accounts of an- 
cient, medieval, and Reformation preach- 
ing with many a quaint or humorous anec- 
dote ; outlines Hooker, Barrow, and Jeremy 
Taylor, — of which triad he prefers the last, 
as the man of genius, ‘‘ the Shakespeare of 
the pulpit,” — mentions, not we think very 
lovingly, Massillon and Lacordaire, Whit- 
field, whose sermons, however, he had never 
seen, John Wesley, of whom he quotes the 
markedly doctrinal opinion given above, 
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and Robert Hall, in whose lofty eloquence 
he evidently believes — he was perhaps the 
example of our seventh style— and of 
whom he gives this anecdote, which to us at 
least is new: — 


‘* Hall was of an independent spirit, and often 
winced under the control exercised, or attempted 
to be exercised, by English Dissenters over the 
preaching of their pastors. I had the following 
anecdote from Dr. Chalmers: — A member of 
his flock, presuming on his weight and influence 
in the congregation, had called upon him and 
took him to task for not more frequently or more 
fully preaching Predestination, which he hoped 
would in future be more referred to. Hall, the 
most moderate and cautious of men on this dark 
question, was very indignant; he looked steadily 
at his censor for a time, and replied, ‘ Sir, I per- 
ceive that you are predestinated to be an ass; 
and what is more, I see that you are determined 
to make your calling and election sure!’ ”” 


Mere brutality, most readers will say; 
but Dean Ramsay has lived among churches 
where every old woman is a critic, and can- 
not forbear a certain sympathy, and neither 
can we. He then glides into an analysis of 
the power displayed in the pulpit by Chal- 
mers and Irving — an ysis of little ori- 
ginality, and revealing, we think, a some- 
what florid taste — and ends with this gen- 
eral counsel, at least as much needed in 
England as in the Dean’s own country : — 


“Sermons will vary much in language, in 
style, and in ability; but there are certain qual- 
ities which should be found in all sermons, and 
certain qualities which should be excluded from 
all There should always be gravity, sincerity, 
simplicity, earnestness, and truth. There never 
should be affectation, buffoonery, or self-conceit. 
There never should be the vanity which would 
sacrifice propriety to popularity. Men will have 
their favourite preachers — men will have their 
own ideas of what are the finest sermons. But 
the essential elements of the true Christian ora- 
tor have been already drawn by the hand of a 
master :-— 


‘* © Would I describe a preacher such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and 


own 

Paul should himself direct me. I would 
trace 

His master strokes, and draw from his de- 


sign; 
I would express him simple, grave, sincere; 
In doctrine uncorrupt; in language plain, 
And plain in manner; decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture; much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too; affectionate in look, 
And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty man.’ ’’ 
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PEOPLE who care to understand Conti- 
nental politics, that is, the inter-relation of 
three out of the four active races of man- 
kind, will do well to read, and read with 
some care, M. Magne’s report to the Em- 
peror upon the recent Loan. It is for poli- 
ticians a most instructive paper. It is ve 
easy and quite true to say that it is ‘* lyni- 
cal,” and ‘‘inflated,” and ‘‘ Byzantine,” 
and no doubt the style of the Second Em- 
pire is as offensive either to a simple or to 
a cultivated taste as it is well conceivable 
that any system of arranging words should 
be. That habit of ascribing the earth’s mo- 
tion on its axis to the wisdom of the Em- 

eror, or the Constitution of the United 

tates, or to the glorious revolution of 
1688, is, no doubt, extremely wearisome, 
and when the theme is pursued in a quasi- 
Ossianic dialect, like that of M. Magne, or 
Mr. Seward, or the Daily Tele aph, it ex- 
cites a feeling very hard to be distinguished 
from loathing. Nevertheless, truth is 
truth, however expressed, and the truth on 
which the French Minister of Finance di- 
lates with such offensive unction is one it is 
most inexpedient to forget. Six hundred 


millions sterling, says M. Magne, thirty- 
four times all we asked, have been m4 
scribed to a loan at three per cent., and 
what a magnificence of power is there? 


Well, M. Magne, if judged by arithmeti- 
cians or financiers who understand what the 
resources of nations really are, is, no doubt, 
lending himself to the publication of fibs. 
No nation, not England or the Union, 
could subscribe 600,000,000/. in cash to any 
loan, on any terms, in any season, however 
favourable. Half the subscriptions to the 
French Loan must be struck away at once 
as mere figures put down in order to ensure 
a chance of the premium, with no intention 
of actually subscribing anything but the de- 
posit, and at least half of the remaining 
moiety as the result of a bold guess that the 
Government would not require a fifth or a 
third of the amount nominally subscribed. 
Nevertheless, when these allowances are 
made, the facts remain that 26,000,000J. 
were paid as a deposit in hard cash, that 
the tenth which will be allotted to most sub- 
scribers is less than they hoped for, that, to 
use conjectural but still obviously trastwor- 
thy figures, the Empire could have raised 
100,000,0002., rather more than an extra 
year’s revenue, eight years’ of the ordinary 
expenditure on the Army, a year of the 
highest estimated cost of that Army in full 
motion — two millions a week would keep it 
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going under any circumstances — with great 
ease at 41-2 per cent. The effort would be 
great, the burden would be great, the ulti- 
mate suffering might be very great indeed ; 
but still, Napoleon could find in a day the 
means of waging a war of the dest 
magnitude, the sort of war which extin- 
guishes States and creates Empires, through 
an entire year. And there is no sufficient 
proof, in fact, no proof at all, that France, 
with greater effort, and a heavier burden, 
and more ultimate suffgring, could not re- 
peat the exertion, could not, that is, keep 
up a national war, in the highest, fullest, 
and most exhausting sense of that phrase, 
for two full years. Even the first fact, 
which is beyond doubt, is a tremendous 
one, one it is most unwise to forget, one 
which explains many circumstances other- 
wise inexplicable in Continental affairs, one 
that fully justifies Continental statesmen in 
a certain terror, or, as it were, awe of 
France which we are apt in our islands some- 
times to despise. They know better than 
we do what the resources of France are, 
how splendidly great are the latent powers 
at the disposal of any French ruler once 
fairly engaged in war. They know, and so 
do we, that France is organized perma- 
nently like an army, that the exquisite 
mechanism really works, that the Emperor 
in Paris cannot lactate without some faint 
film appearing on mirrors in Auxerre and 
Marseilles. They know, and so do we, 
that ten words uttered in a little white and 
gold room in the Tuileries would set in 
motion a machine as strong as a locomotive 
and as carefully regulated as a watch. And 
they know, what we sometimes forget, the 
depth of the mine from which this machine 
can be supplied. We English hear of dis- 
contents in France, and opposition, and 
conscriptions, and exhaustive administrative 
devices, and the petite culture, and peasants’ 
mortgages, and bad farming, and high 
taxes, till we are blinded to the grand fact 
that in one of the richest corners of the 
earth thirty-five millions of the most indus- 
trious, most inventive, and least wasteful 
of mankind are exhausting energy in the 
effort to produce. Among countries thor- 
oughly organized or fairly developed, there 
is none like France, none with so varied a 
richness of soil and climate. We are very 
roud of counties like Essex, where the 
and, if one puts ten pounds an acre into it, 
can be made to yield ten quarters of good 
wheat; but there are districts of France as 
large as Essex which would bear a rental 
of ten pounds an acre, and then yield a 
profit to the cultivator of the vine. There 
are Englands in France as rich as England 
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in all but minds, and those Englands are 
not tilled by slouching- hinds with nothing 
but the Union before them; but by owners, 
by men to whose thrift the thrift of Lowland 
Scotchmen is wastefulness, men who dream 
of the spade as they sleep, men who never 
in life lighted a lamp because the sun costs 
nothing per hour. There is nothing in the 
world quite so greedy as the greed of a 
French peasant, and he expends it first of 
all upon his land. He has insufficient capi- 
tal? True, so he makes it up in toil; mort- 
gages ? so his wife and children grow old with 
labour before their time ; heavy,taxes ? so he 
lives on lentils; a conscription? so women 
draw as well as guide the plough. We 
should like to set a few ‘ industrious ” Brit- 
ish labourers, or artizans either, down in a 
central district of France, say Auvergne, to 
get a living out of a handkerchief estate, 
with the regular mortgages on it, for five 
years. They would come back with a 
slightly different notion. of what work 
meant, and what extravagance meant too. 
With everything against him except his soil, 
insufficient capital, heavy taxation, a con- 
scription, and no machinery, the French 
peasant gets wealth out of his sweat of 
which Englishmen are wholly unaware, 
wealth which dispenses with the poor law, 
wealth which, when the nation calls on it, 
seems practically exhaustless, or if de- 
stroyed is, like the wealth of Egypt, re- 
newed in the next overtlooding. Nobody 
in France is wealthy as in England, but in 
every one of those eight millions of houses 
there is cash, cash kept though its owners 
are driven to lentils without salt —cash 
which, if they were educated, would be ex- 
pended in a hundred fruitful enterprises ; 
but which, being as they are, they will trust 
only to the State, that is, to themselves, 
and to the land. People talk of repudia- 
tion in France. Well, Paris may decree 
repudiation, if her rulers dare at the same 
moment wipe out the mortgages on the land, 
the private as well as the public Rente; but 
if not, Paris, with all her chequered history, 
will never have been in such danger yet. 
And all this, all these hoards, these estates, 
these people, are at the disposal of the 
Government for a national war, for any war 
which seems essential to the honour of the 
one thing the peasant sets before himself — 
France. After twenty years of battle, after 
the Emperor had decreed that only sons 
should enter the ranks, when whole districts 
were tilled by women, and beasts fit to draw 
the plough were not in the land, the Allies, 
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with Europe behind them, were still o 
pressed with one sovereign dread, might 
not France rise to spit them out? —and 
the Allies were right. So far from won- 
dering that Bismarck hesitates, we wonder 
that he can even dream of internecine war 
with a power so terrible, a power which, 
were the Channel dry land, would make 
every Englishman a soldier, and then leave 
him doubtful whether, being a soldier, he 
was secure in his sleep. 

That this power of France, this organized 
strength, is no protection to the Empire, 
considered as an alternative form of Gov- 
ernment, we may readily admit. A Repub- 
lic once established could get a loan just as 
easily as the Empire; Louis Philippe did 
get loans at a much cheaper rate. M. 
Grévy’s election for the Jura is not the less 
ominous a sign, because his constituents ob- 
tain and hoard more cash than Englishmen 
suppose. M. Magne’s success may, for 
ought we can prove, be altogether forgotten 
in the Tuileries, in presence of the fact that 
an agricultural department without a city 
has, for the first time since 1848, declared 
by a vote of two to one that it will none of 
Bonapartism, that it prefefts the man who 
resisted the establishment of the Presidency, 
and moved that the Sovereign Assembly 
elect and remove its own executive when 
needful, as Premiers are elected in Eng- 
land. All that is proved by M. Magne’s 
report, all that we wish to make clear to 
our readers, is that the Jura is none the 
poorer or weaker because M. Grévy is 
elected, that France is immensely, terribly 
eet whether the Opposition or the 

mperor rules. They know quite as well 


as we do the permanent corollary of that 
fact, that while the Head of the Administra- 
tion rules, — be he Napoleon or Cavaignac, 
worshipped or hated, —he can dispose of 
this strength; that if two hundred and fifty 
MM. Grévys were elected, they, war once 
declared, would be for conducting it to vic- 


tory. If, then, France is so great and her 
mechanism so absolutely under the control 
of the engineer, can we wonder that Ger- 
many pauses to think out the risk of inva- 
sion, that every power on earth, from the 
Union to Spain, hesitates and delays and 
negotiates and sometimes succumbs, before 
it compels the engineer to set in motion 
such a machine. it is nervous work, cut- 
ting the dam of a pond; but cutting the 
dyke of a reservoir, and that as full as 
France! 
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From Temple Bar. 
SAMUEL LOVER. 
HIS LIFE, GENIUS, AND WRITINGS: WITH SOME- 
THING ABOUT SOME OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
BY THE KNIGHT OF INNISHOWEN. 


Tue grave has just closed over the most 
popular of Ireland’s song-writers since the 
days of Moore ; and although his sweet pa- 
thos and genuine native caw are un- 
doubted, he cannot be ranked anything like 
second to the noblest of her lyric writers. 
Lover died at the ripe age of seventy-two, 
after having enjoyed life peacefully and 
pleasantly pM and fulfilled a destiny 
which, estimating his genius and education 
at their true worth, was quite as fortunate 
as he or his warmest admirers had a right 
to expect. 
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Some perhaps who, remember- 
ing his earlier productions, which were by 
far his best, and disappointed at the falling 
off he displayed in his subsequent efforts, 
would oak him amongst 


*¢ The inheritors of unfulfill’d renown ; ’’ 


whilst others look upon his merits, in a lit- 
erary point of view, as overrated, and the 
renown he attained, if the term can be a 

plied to such literary achievements as his, 
In a great measure unmerited. The truth 


lies mid-way between, as in similar cases of 
exaggeration on both sides. At his period 
of middle age (in his younger days he was 
a miniature-painter), he achieved very con- 
siderable, indeed high fame, as having writ- 
ten about a dozen very pretty —some of 
them pathetic, some of them humourous — 
songs, all of them on Irish subjects, and 

laced a successful Irish comedy (‘* The 
White Horse of the Peppards "y on the 
stage, the chief character in which latter 
production drew out the best powers of the 
most popular Irish actor of our time, the 
late lamented Tyrone Power. This was 
something for an Irishman, and an unlet- 
tered one, conventionally speaking, to 
achieve, when Moore was yet alive, and we 
were still reminded of Sheridan in the pres- 
ence of his beautiful and gifted granddaugh- 
ters. 

Fortunate would it have been for Lover 
if, instead of abandoning his portrait-paint- 
ing, he had followed it as his ehief support, 
and made his literary realisations a second- 
ary consideration to his original and legiti- 
mate profession. But he holdin himself 
upon the world of literature, and he must 
fag on. 

‘*Handy Andy,” a rollicking sort of 
novel, immeasurably inferior to any of the 
‘‘ Harry Lorrequer ” set, appeared at irreg- 
ular intervals in the pages of ‘‘ Bentley’s 
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Miscellany,” in the days when Dickens came 
out in that periodical with his ‘‘ Oliver 
Twist,” Harrison Ainsworth with his ‘*‘ Jack 
Sheppard” and ‘‘Guy Fawkes,” and Al- 
bert Smith with his ‘‘ Ledbury Family” 
and ‘‘ Marchioness of Brinvilliers.” | Lov- 
er’s Irish novel had some capital scenes, 
full of rich humour here and there, but it 
failed in sustainment and artistic treatment 
generally. Finis coronat opus —the end 
and test of such works are their sale; and 
the sale of ‘‘ Handy Andy,” when repub- 
lished from the ‘‘ Miscellany” in the usual 
three-volume novel, was anything but a 
crowning success. The fortunate writer of 
short and racy episodes in the history of the 
Irish national character, such as those which 
introduced him at his first going off to Dub- 
lin notice, and which he rendered addition- 
ally attractive by his accompanying pencil 
sketches, as well as by reciting them at 
the best evening parties and convivial meet- 
ings of the Irish capital, completely failed 
when he came to make a longer and more 
laborious, in other words, a more compli- 
cated effort. 
‘*Rory O’More,” which as a ballad, and 
a first-rate one it is, was sung in every di- 
rection, from the drawing-room to the street, 
and played by the band of every regiment 
throughout the United Kingdom —€ven the 
Temperance Bands of Hope used to play it 
—was raised, after some by no means un- 
skilful manipulations on the part of its au- 
thor, to the dignity of an operetta, and had 
no inconsiderable success. It lived its little 
day, and shared the fate of much higher 
productions of our lyric stage at the hands 
of a people who never will have a native 
school of music, because they will not stead- 
ily encourage one by whom Barnet, Balfe, 
Loder, Macfarlane, and Wallace, were 
raised, patronised for a little season, neg- 
ected, and forgotten ! 
It was upwards of thirty years ago, when 
I was a student of Trinity College, and a 
scribbler in one or other of the Dublin pub- 
lications, that I met, for the first time, Mr. 
Lover, then approaching his fortieth year, 
on the occasion of both of us paying a morn- 
ing visit to an English prima donna who 
was then starring it on the Dublin boards. 
This lady’s musical knowledge and judgment 
as well—and they do not always go to- 
gether — were superior to her voice, which 
was of a high range, but not of the highest. 
The little pet of the Dublin drawing-room, 
for he had come out successfully in the lead- 
ing society of the Irish capital a season or 
two previously, with his droll native stories 
and recitations, had come to submit a 
song for her opinion, which, although it was 
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one of his first efforts* at song-writing, he 
sat down to the pianoforte and threw off 
for us without any mauvaise honte or hesita- 
tion.. His voice, if not like the great poet’s 
** still small voice. of conscience,” was still 
a small one enough, inallconscience. Like 
Tom Moore’s, however, it was sweetly mod- 
ulated, and had not a false note in it. The 
song he sung, if not equal in simple beauty 
and originality to the best of his songs of 
the ‘‘ irish Superstitions,” was not far be- 
low them, and may be ranked amongst his 
happiest efforts. It was ‘‘The Secret,” 
sometimes called ‘‘ Under the Rose,” a 
chanson @amour, full of playtul point and 
beauty, and set to a graceful and appropri- 
ate air of his own composition. As it may 
have been long since forgotten by most of 
the. generation who first heard it — and not 
one out of five hundred of the younger gen- 
eration may have heard it at all—it may 
ngt be inappropriate to recall it to the one 
class of our readers and to introduce it to 
the other : 


UNDER THE ROSE. 


“If a secret you’d keep, there is one I could tell, 

Though I think from my eyes you may guess it 
as well ; 

But as it might ruffle another’s repose, 

like a thorn let it be, that is — under the rose. 


* As Love in the garden of Venus one day 
Was sporting where he was forbidden to play, 
He feared that some sylph might his mischief dis- 


close, 
So he slyly concealed himself — under the rose. 
“* Where the likeness is found to thy breath and 


thy lips — 
The sweetest of honey the summer bee sips — 
Where Love, timid Love, found the safest repose, 
There our secret we'll keep, dearest — under the 
rose. 


“The maid of the East a fresh garland may 
wreathe, 

To tell of the passion she dares not to breathe; 

Thus in many bright flowers her flame she’ dis- 
close, 

But in one she finds secresy — under the rose.”’ 


The fourth stanza was an after-thought of 
long after years, and, although not un- 
worthy of the other three, I have often 
thought the song would do well enough 
without it. The happiest hits are the short- 
est; and a pretty thought is often spoiled 
when too much time is taken in the tell- 
ing of it. The epigrammatic felicity was 
Laver’s most peculiar one in his best days, 

* The Dark-haired Girl, a simple and tender little 
lové song to the air of Bonny Mary Haye was, I be- 
lieve, his first; and was as universally sung at Irish 


parties jn its day as Annie Laurie was throughout 
¢, United Kingdom in after years. 
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when he wrote everything short; when he 
conceived a happy thought or seized on 
some one else’s, packed it up into a little 
casket or cadre of a dozen or score of pretty 
lines, and made the most of it. Like 
Moore, he sang his songs to his own accom- 
paniment, and quite as judiciously did he 
manage (in private, but not on the stage) 
to let you hear his words distinctly. ‘The 
same method may be observed with many 
accomplished Irishmen, some of them of 
long standing, who sing with the sweetness 
and enjoyment of their younger days ; for as 
Lover himself said : 


** We sometimes get young, but we never grow 
old.’’ 


They read their songs well, and make use 
of the instrument not to drown, but to sus- 
tain their voice. Generally speaking no- 
body can sing their native songs like this 
class of Irishmen, not even the Trish ladies 
themselves, who for the most part, like 
most ladies whom I have heard, especially in 
England, overwhelm their voices with the 
instrument, and make the song subservient 
to the accompaniment. 

Although Dublin was at the time when 
Lover first came out upon the drawing-room 
stage full of clever drdles who figured on 
the same miniature boards, such as Brophy, 
the vice-regal dentist, Butler, the architect, 
and Jones, the sculptor, who had each of 
them a hearty welcome wherever they went, 
through the noblest and then really hospit- 
able country mansions of Ireland, none of 
them could get through that sort of work so 
neatly and off-hand, with such a seeming 
want of effort, and with such little chance 
of boring you, as Lover. Brophy, Butler 
and Jones have all three, within the last ten 
years or so, gone to that bourne from which 
the drollest and the saddest never return, 
every one who had listened to them when 
they set the table in a roar, crying out, as 
each of them dropped under it, goblet in 
hand, into the tomb, ‘‘ Alas poor Yorick ! ” 

Brophy’s ‘‘Blind Beggar of Carlisle 
Bridge” was one of the most amusing and 
successful performances of its kind ever wit- 
nessed on or off the stage. The old mendi- 
cant was known by the name of Zosimus, 
from the hero of his chief metrical recitation, 
one of the early monks of the desert, who 
had a great throw off in politics and polemics 
with no less a personage in the martyrology 
than St. Mary of Egypt. Another of the 
blind man’s ballads, ‘‘ Moses in the Bul 
rushes,” was equally popular; and the state 
dentist was equally at home in it. In the 
course of a speech in court one day, in a 
case where the name and evidence of this 
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most amusing of Irishmen turned up, the 
present Chief Justice Whiteside, then at 
the Bar, observed that there was not a man 
in the upper ranks of Dublin life for twenty 
years before who had any pretensions to 
wit, humour, professional or artistic talent, 
who had not been a guest at Brophy’s hospit- 
able table. Whenever the Marquis of Ang- 
lesey, who was a martyr to tic doloreux, was 
more than ordinarily afflicted, he sent for 
Pat, who, attending very little to the imme- 
diate seat of the malady, addressed himself 
to the noble patient’s imagination. After 
treating him to a merry quart @ heure with 
Zosimus, or some other eminent Dublin 
character, the King of the Carmen, or the 
Queen of the Pill Lane poissardes, he left 
his Excellency as free from pain and as 
ready for dinner as he ever was in the course 
of his life. Pat’s attitude or look, like Lis- 
ton’s or Buckstone’s, was enough, without 
a word from him, to throw a Quaker into 
convulsions. 

Butler's ‘‘ Paganini” was a wonderful tour 
de force ; for although it exhibited vis comica 
of a high order as a conception, yet from the 
way he scraped and stamped and rolled his 
head and eyes, and worked his body and 
arms, it was physical force with,a ven- 
geance! Without any more sepnetes 
than stepping into a corner of the room for 
a moment, buttoning his coat up to his chin, 
and smoothing down those dark elf locks of 
his over his face, he jumped into position 
upon a chair or table, and you had the weird 
Italian before you in all his glory. Then 
he used to give us the ‘*Gondolier of 
Venice,” or the ‘‘ Witches under the Wal- 
nut Tree,” whichever we chose to call for, 
on the one string. The ———— voice, 
coming through a pin-hole formed by the 
tips of his lips, imitated most faithfully the 
tones of the devil’s cremona, by which 
name the magic instrument went, whilst his 
arms and fingers aided to heighten the illu- 
sion most vigorously. Indeed they seemed 
really dealing with a material instead of a 
shadowy fiddle and bow, even to the feather- 
bowing and pitzzicato tricks for which Pa- 
ganini was so famous. 

Jones was a most versatile genius of this 
school. Song speech, lecture, or recita- 
tion was all the same to him. His chef 
d’euvre was, however, the famous Irish sol- 
dier’s song of ‘‘ Love, farewell! ” rendered 
additionally famous by its appearance in 
one of the Irish Whiskey Drinker’s papers, 
with additional verses and a Latin metrical 
translation in ‘‘ Bentley’s Miscellany,” about 
twenty years ago. His next best perform- 
ance was a Frenchman’s lecture (in broken 
English, of course) on our own Shakespeare, 
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in which he undertook to show that his ap- 
a poe of the beauties of our immortal 

ard surpassed that of any of our own crit- 
ics, living or dead, and that his acquaint- 
ance with the niceties of the English lan- 
guage was superior to that of the natives. 

Lover’s best recitation was his celebrated 
‘*New Potatoes,” a dialogue between a 
poor vegetable woman from Ormond Mar- 
ket going along the quay with a female com- 
panion, to whom she tells the story of her 
domestic grievances, interrupting It every 
moment with the ery of ‘‘ New Potatoes” 
most ludicrously. ‘This clever sketch of 
Irish character had been published in his* 
first volume, with an illustration from his 
own pencil, and his very clever manner of 
reciting it was the means of more than 
doubling the sale of the book. 

It was amongst such pleasant scenes and 
companions that Lover's comic genius was 
nurtured and developed. He studied the 
character, conversation, manner of. think- 
ing, and habits of his humble countrymen 
most industriously, until, excepting Carle- 
ton, no man living knew them more int+ 
mately. 

This is not, perhaps, the place to dwell 
seriously, or at any great length, upon a 
passage of Lover's life and career, for which, 
whilst one portion, and that the vast ma- 
jority, of his countrymen would glorify his 
departed spirit, the very small minority 
would send it in a yery different direction. 
I only venture to mention it ina few words, 
as it proves, at all events, the extraordinary 
talents he possessed as a caricaturist, and 
suggests the probability of his being now 
remembered as a humourist of a different 
and a higher stamp, the legitimate satirist 
of folly, hypocrisy, and wrong in our public 

laces and institutions, had he arrived in 
ondon a few years later, or that ‘* Punch” 
had started a few years earlicr: 

The battle of English church rates, now 
happily, after so many years of bitter con- 
test about to be made a drawn one with the 
consent of all parties in and out of Parlia- 
ment, was not half so old or bitter as the 
battle of the Irish tithes. This long and 
bitter battle, although not thoroughly and 
satisfactorily decided as yet, was more than 
half won about thirty years ago, when Lord 
Stanley (the present Lord Derby), then 
Whig secretary for Ireland, carried his 
measure through both Houses of Parliament, 
which converted the tithe system, so obnox- 
ious for ages to the Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters of Ireland, into a rent-charge 
upon the land: and the sanguinary scenes 
which had been constantly enacted at the 
collection of this portion of the law churches’ 
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dues at the point of the bayonet, were for 
ever put an end to, although they are not 
even as yet forgotten. 


** Oh for a forty parson power, to chaunt 

Thy praise, hypocrisy ! ”’ 
Such was the epigraph from Byron, which 
appeared in the year 1831 on the title-page 
of ‘* The Irish Horn-book,” the letterpress 
of which, in prose and verse, was contribu- 
ted to and edited by a Wesleyan miller and 
farmer from the (ueen’s County, named 
Tom Browne, whose nom de plume was 
Jonathan Buckthorn, and who went also by 
the name of the Irish Cobbett, aided by a few 
young barristers, commencing literateurs, 
and I might add junior members of Parlia- 
ment, and other young men who filled a 
brilliant career in after life. Some of these 
were subjected to the pains and penalties 
of the crown prosecutors of the day, who, 
the more they persecuted the popular cham- 
pions, the more martyrs they found ready 
to fill the gaps made by the imprisonment 
of the willing victims, until at last the fool- 
ish and unnatural persecution had to be 
given up, and Lord Stanley’s Act, abolish- 
ing the Irish tithe system, did away with 
the sentimental part of the chief grievances 
of the Irish millions, leaving the material 
portion of it to be settled by time ; and as 
we all know, it is shortly to be settled. The 
Irish Roman Catholic and dissenting gener- 
ation of thirty years ago cried out and fought 
against paying tithes directly to the minis- 
ters of a Church from whom they derived 
no spiritual advantage; the sons of that 

eneration object to pay the same impost 
indirectly to their landlords in the shape of 
an increase to the rent (this is the way the 
cards have been shuffled), which increase 
the landlords hand over to the Church, 
whose ministers are thus indemnified. This 
most extraordinary book, which had a 
greater circulation than any work that was 
published in Ireland before or after it, and 
which created a greater sensation in that 
country than was experienced since the 
days of Swift, was illustrated with copper- 
plate etchings of the finest and most ex- 
ia humourous character, by Samuel 

ver. Various were the contributors to 
the literature of the volume, Tom Browne 
being the chief; but Lover did the pictorial 
portion of it—alone he did it! What 
feasts — Balshazzar feasts of the loaves and 
fishes! What fishing in the Sea of Seas! 
What steeple-chases for the Mitre Cup! 
What Satanic Shooting Excursions (t 
metrical portions modelled on Porson’s and 
Coleridge’s Devil’s Walk), in which the 
Great Enemy of mankind, with his dog Cer- 
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berus (proh nefas!) took down and bagged 
the episcopal game! Since Hogarth sketched 
Churchill as a bear in canonicals, with a 

t of porter in one hand and a clay pipe 
in the other, there never was such audacious 
caricaturing of the Lord’s anointed. I for- 
got how many editions of the ‘* Horn-book ” 
were published, but the first went up to sev- 
eral thousands, at five shillings a copy. 
Lover’s secret was confided to a few who 
kept it well for him, otherwise his business 
as a miniature painter, which he followed 
exclusively at the time, would have been 
seriously injured. In after years, as he 
mixed in the bustle and crowds of London 
life, this early political escapade of his was 
seldom-spoken of, if not altogether for- 
gotten. 

Mr. Disraeli was called to account, most 
ungenerously and most unwisely, by a 
political opponent for having put some 
poor and penniless old Orange poetaster 
of the North on the Pension List. I do not 
think that any gentleman, on the Conserva- 
tive side of either House of Parliament, 
would have had the bad taste and judgment 
to find fault with Lover's political patrons 
for providing for his declining years some- 
what more liberally. Mr. Disraeli’s literary 
instincts, as well as his educating power 
over the wildest of his followers, would have 
prevented such a Beotian outrage as that. 

It may not be inappropriate at this mo- 
ment, whilst speaking of the Irish tithe war 
of 1831, to state that by-and-by, when the 
great event comes off, and religious equality 
becomes a great fact in the sister country, 
every one of the veterans alive who fleshed 
their boyish weapons in the war against re- 
ligious ascendancy in 1831, may be glad 
and proud at length to tell the tale; and 
they will be pointed out as the pioneers of 
the mighty change which has been brought 
about by its own bitterest enemies as much 
as by its natural and consistent friends. 
And the mighty change will be followed by 
still mightier changes after it. Thus it wi 
shortly, very shortly, be; and the whirligigs 
of time will bring about their revenges. 

A more ridiculous assertion was never 
ventured upon than that which appears in 
the biographical notice of Lover’s name in 
the ‘‘Men of Our Time,” to the effect that 
the success which attended his Irish Enter- 
tainments was only second to that achieved 
by Albert Smith’s Ascent of Mont. Blanc, 
which realised the enormous sum, for such 
an undertaking, of thirty thousand pounds. 
I doubt if Lover realised as many pence in 
the affair I speak of. I remember Albert 
telling me one night at supper about that 
time, that he had just been to the Soho, where 
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he witnessed the most comic exhibition he 
ever was present at in his life; namely, a 
canfidential little duet between Sam Lover 
and the pianoforte, in which the very small 
audience present took a pai interest, 
and could not for the life of them see any 
joke in it whatever. 

Had Lover never written anything more 
than his first sketches of Trish character, 
his dozen or score of first-rate Irish songs, 
and his successful Irish drama, which Jast 
mentioned Power's illustration of the prin- 
cipal character was enough to immortalise ; 
had he stuck to his palette and easel even 
in the inferior rank of art as a portrait- 
painter, or had he been fortunate enough to 
obtain a snug berth in one of the public 
offices, like Crofton Croker, another popular 
illustrator of Irish peasant life, and success- 
ful editor of Irish song literature, and been 
satisfied, like him, to rest under the shade 
of his early laurels, his rank as a literary 
man would hove been higher than that which 
he occupies. 


From Temple Bar. 
ABOUT GOODY CHILDREN. 
A CHAPTER OF INSTANCES. 
BY FRANCIS JAcox. 


DrEaDFOL is the picture, Mr. de Quincey 
has forcibly declared, which in books we 
sometimes find of children discussing the 
doctrines of Christianity, and even teaching 
their seniors the boundaries and distinc- 
tions between doctrine and doctrine. He 
confesses that often it had struck him with 
amazement that the two things which God 
made most beautiful among his works, viz., 
infancy and pure religion, should, by the 
folly of man (in yoking them together on 
erroneous toh amy neutralize each oth- 
er’s beauty, or even form a combination 
positively hateful. ‘‘ The religion becomes 
nonsense, and the child becomes a hypo- 
crite. The religion is transfigured into 
cant, and the innocent child into a dissem- 
bling liar.”* 

Not that the writer just now quoted, nor 
any other of thought and feeling, would be 
insensible to the ¢ of such a picture as 
that, for instance, of Richard Hooker in 
early childhood, for which we have Izaak 
Walton to thank. But people of an obser- 
vant and thoughtful turn will, for the most 
part, acquiesce in Mr. Henry Taylor’s view, 
that, as continual attention to making a 
child happy will not produce happiness, 
neither will continual attention to making 


* ‘ Suspiria de Profundis,’ Part I. 
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him good produce goodness; for if the 
child feels that there is some. one inces- 
santly occupied with his happiness and 
goodness, he will come to be incessantly 
occupied with himself. Something, Mr. 
Taylor contends, must be left in a spirit of 
faith and hope to nature and God’s Provi- 
dence. ‘‘ Parents are to be the instru- 
ments, but they are not to be all in all.” 
The conscience of a child, he warns them, 
may easily be worn out, both by too much 
ressure, and by over-stimulation. And 
e refers to a child he had known to have 
a conscience of such extraordinary and pre- 
mature sensibility, that at seven years of 
age she would be made ill by remorse for a 
small fault. She was brought up, he says, 
by persons of excellent understanding, with 
infinite care and affection, and yet, by the 
time she was twenty years of age, she had 
next to no conscience and a hard heart. 
‘* A person who had some experience of pre- 
cocious consciences once observed to me, in 
respect to those children who are said to be 
too good and too clever to live, that it was 
very desirable they should not.”* Wise is 
the mother, exclaims a refined critic of 
Wordsworth’s poetry, who knows how to 
aid, without superseding natural influences 
and instinctive tendencies —to let the child 
grow at its natural pace—not to raise it 
upon stilts, or straighten it in stays. How 
much wiser, he reflects, would the manhood’ 
of many of us be if our childhood had been 
more joyous and less trammelled, less made 
to bend to the whims, systems, or caprices 
of the elderly pedants about us! ‘* We of 
course know that children are not diminu- 
tive angels, and need both instruction and 
correction; but we believe every sensible 
mother in the three kingdoms will go with 
us in an avowal of a decided preference for 
troublesome, ill-behaved children over the 
good little boys and girls who know the el- 
ements of all the ologies, and can define 
many of the isms, who never dirty their pin- 
afores, and decline eating their dinners till 
grace has been said.”t Mr. Thackeray 
ictured one of his dislikes in little Cecilia 
vel, who repeated Watts’s Hymns with 
fervent precocity ; declared that she would 
marry none but a clergyman; preached in- 
fantine sermons to her brother and maid 
about worldliness; ‘‘and sometimes wea- 
ried me, if the truth must be told, by the 
intense self-respect with which she regarded 
her own virtues.” ¢ 
It has been said that if anybody can get 
a pretty little girl to die prattling to her 
a. , 
t ‘Essays by George Belle.” 
+ ‘Lovel the Widower,’ ch. Ti. 
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brothers and sisters, and quoting texts of 
Scripture with appropriate gasps, dashes, 
ond Wohin sentences, he may send half the 
woman in London, with tears in their eyes, 
to Mr. Mudie’s or Mr. Booth’s. The ac- 
complished author of ‘‘ The Children’s Bow- 
er” —the lessons of which are mainly drawn 
from the loss of two children, Mr. Kenelm 
Digby's — was sincerely praised for his 
avoidance of the morbid sentimentalism pop- 
ular on such topics. What dismal twaddle, 
one of his reviewers exclaimed, would such 
a subject become in the hands of a Puritan 
pec “gl little Ebenezer’s coughs 
and colds, his teething and nettle-rash and 
measles, his devout resignation to physic, 
and his sublime superiority to lollipops and 
marbles, would be dwelt upon in a strain 
‘* provoking our disgust against canting pa- 
rents and bookmakers, and almost against 
their poor little victim himself!” It being 
desirable that the virtues of obedience, 
kindness, and patience should be taught as 
early as possible, a well meaning lady is 
cited as conceiving the idea of writing ‘* The 
Life of a Baby,” who, during a lifetime of 
three years and three months, exhibited 
these qualities in a remarkable degree. A 
caustic reviewer points out how, at the age 
of one year, the subject of the memoir 
showed her piety by rebuking her father 
for going to breakfast without reading fam- 
ily prayers first, and also by the severity of 
his viour to a relative who, though a 
‘grown-up man,” sad to say, did wrong 
now and then—on which occasion ‘she 
would not go to him, and afterwards would 
tell him earnestly her feelings about what 
he had done.’* ‘‘ Her heart was so full of 
love and obedience,” we are told, ‘‘ that she 
seemed to find out the absence of those vir- 
tues directly, and persons deficient in them 
she looked at with a distant, reproving look.” 
As an instance of her kindness is cited her 
conduct in reference to a bunch of grapes 
which she administered to her father; and 
the angelic way in which she took her med- 
icine is offered as an example of her pa- 
tience. ‘*‘ At the close of each chapter the 
biographress brings a heavy battery of 
questions to bear upon the poor little reader. 
“Are you like this baby?” ‘‘ Are you an 
obedient child?” + ** Do you love to give to 
others?” And the volume is described as 
concluding with a smart shower of text, the 
Congreve rockets of religious strategy. 
And then we learn that the wide circulation 
which this baby obtained, as well as the in- 
credulity of certain good men ‘‘ who doubt 
whether such things could be,” led to the 
publication of the ‘‘ Life of Another Baby,” 
which other baby, like ‘‘ Paradise Regained,” 
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Gay’s ‘‘ Polly,” and sequels generally, is 
pronounced inferior to its precursor, though 
the resemblance is sufficiently strong for 
the purposes of corrorboration. Our re- 
viewer, for his part, does not doubt the 
truth of either narrative, believing indeed 
that the rarity of three-year-old angels in 
common life is more apparent than real, 
owing toa tendency which they have, if 
ye! grow up, to subside into mere good 
children, and become eventually very or- 
dinary men and women. His scepticism 
is confined to a mistrust of the moral in- 
fluences likely to be exercised by such a 
mode of inspiring the infant mind with vir- 
tue. ‘‘ Unfortunately, there is no lesson 
more readily learned by children than hy- 
pocrisy ; and if a child finds out that ten- 
dering a grape. represents self-denial (we 
once saw a practical lady accept an offer 
of this sort, and a roar was the consequence ) 
—that being detected in reading the Bible 
produces praise or some more tangible re- 
sult—that singing hymns is looked upon 
with more favour than blowing an asthmat- 
ically musical peal—the tempation to make 
stock of the discovery will not always be 
resisted.”* There is a suggestive signifi- 
cance in the entreaty of Caroline Perthes to 
her husband, ‘‘ If you love me, take care 
that, in the event of my death, my children, 
especially my little children, are entrusted 
to the care of those who will teach them to 
love God, without knowing that they are 
learning it.”t The country parson, who 
has made a name by his Recreations,t de- 
clares that no sadder sight can there be 
than that of a little child prematurely sub- 
dued and ‘‘ quiet,” and threatens the pump, 
or even tarring and feathering, to ‘‘ any 
drab-coated humbug” who should impress 
sombre notions of life on a child of his. 

A Saturday Reviewer, writing in favour 
of public schools, takes occasion to discuss 
the use of religious language on the part of 
the young. othing, he observes, is more 
alien to the feeling of men trained at a pub- 
lic school than that boys should use religious 
language, whereas to weak mammas noth- 
ing is more delightful ; the weak mammas be- 
ing in ecstasy with the graces and gifts and 
heavenly-mindedness of their sons, while 
public schoolmen would look on them as lit- 
tle horrors. ‘‘ There is a phrase current at 
missionary meetings which sums up exactly 
all that is admired on one side and detested 
on the other. The regulation speakers at 
these meetings are in the habit of saying of 
those precocious little Christians whose lives 


* ‘Saturday Review,’ vi. 157; cf. ibid. v. 450, 476. 
+ ‘ Life of Frederic Perthes,’ ch. xv. 
+ See First Series, p. 141. 
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and deaths they record, that ‘ they expressed 
themselves very nicely about Jesus.’ Now 
a boy who expressed himself very nicely 
about Jesus would be the admiration of 
many mammas, while the toes of a public 
schoolman would tingle to kick him.” And 
yet, this writer allows that, if the two were 
to argue the point, the lady might have 
the best of it; for she would urge that it 
was everything to get her boy to think 
rightly about religious subjects, and to be 
interested in them, and to have courage to 
speak boldly of them; and supposing he 
were sent to a place where he learnt cricket 
rather better than he could learn it at home, 
but where he left off religious feelings and 
religious language, the question occurs, — 
Would the gain equal the loss ? : 

To which question the writer knows of 
but one answer — the answer of experience. 
Practically, it is found that boys brought up 
to use religious language very generally 
turn out badly ; that the sons of clergymen 
are, as a rule, the most troublesome, wrong- 
headed, and unprincipled boys at persone 
and that boys educated at home escape few 
temptations in the long run, and, even if 
they are well conducted, are mostly nerve- 
less, priggish, bigoted creatures. Experi- 


ence teaches men this, and the public school- 


man builds on a rock of experience from 
which nothing can shake him.* 

Another essayist on the same theme, after 
deploring the preposterous precociousness 
of young England’s curled and crinolined 
darlin , and the exceeding rarity of a little 
girl who is meek and ignorant and full of 

un, and the encouragement modern parents 

ive their small poe: to discuss their fam- 
ily affairs and the affairs of all their neigh- 
bours, pronounces the secular to be eclipsed, 
after all, by the religious children; there 
being hundreds of unfortunates under twelve 
in England who are equal to writing tracts 
live published tracts—with pink 
covers, all out of their own memory of other 
tracts, and who have had startling experi- 
ences and consolations, and can critcise 
sermons, and even detect heresy. ‘‘ A phil- 
osopher may endure one of the misses in 
crinoline, and even attain an intimacy which 
will warrant him in proposing that she shall 
some day put on an old cotton frock, and 
have a good feast of bread and jam with him. 
But the religious child is utterly irreclaim- 
able, and must be suffered to grow up in its 
lost state until it sinks into fie abyss, and 

* “But the lady, not having the experience, can- 
not be argued into reasoning from it; and it must 
be owned that, if it were not known that public 
schools did — many theoretical reasons might 


be found to show they would do harm.”’ — Saturday 
Review,’ xvi. 326. 
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becomes one of the leaders or admirers of 
the tribe of popular preachers.”* 

The author of ‘* John Halifax,” without 
wishing to blame a very well-meaning class 
of educators, considers it may fairly be 
— how far it is wholesome to paint 
children going about converting their fathers 
and mothers, and ‘‘ youthful saints of three 
and a half prating confidently about things 
which, we are told, ‘the angels desire to 
look into,’ yet cannot, or dare not. We 
honestly confess that we should very much 
prefer ‘Jack the Giant-Killer.’” + Preco- 
cious children, observes a masterly essayist 
on social subjects, now and then talk of them- 
selves, especially if forced and exeited by a 
certain sort of religious teaching. ‘‘ Then 
they can be heard to enlarge with a horri- 
ble glibness on their feelings, their convic- 
tions of sin, their schemes for setting the 
world to rights;” but this is mostly, the 
essayist { thinks, a sign of an overtasked 
brain, accompanied sometimes by an ex-. ' 
ceptional, grotesque form of naughtiness, 
and sure to pass off as the health improves 
and the cleverness vanishes 

The little hero of Freytag’s Sollen und 
Haben is introduced in earliest childhood as 
so rarely naughty, that many of the ladies 
of Ostrau, who were disposed to take a 
gloomy view of life, doubted whether such 
a child could live; which fear was, however, 
at last dispelled by Anthony one day giving 
a sound thrashing to the son of the Land- 
rath; a misdeed that ‘* removed his prospect 
of heaven to a conveinent distance.” § Be 
it as it may with mature ladies, girls we are 
assured by Mr. Archibald Boyd, detest 
well-behaved boys. The young gentlemen 
who never tear their clothes, or wet their 
stockings, or break windows, or are too late 
for meals, may be the delight of adoring mam- 
mas, he says, but-are held in supreme con- 
tempt by the little damsels of their own age, 
who lavish their affections upon ragged ur- 
chins who are ever risking their necks after 
birds’ nests, or breaking into orchards, or 
getting black eyes and vari-coloured noses 

rom the fists of their fellows. || It has 
been made a special merit of the late Will- 
iam Collins, that in painting children he por- 
trayed no infant cherubs, “fitted with 
speckless frocks,” and ‘‘ leering ravishingly 
at the spectator, under a sky wreathed in- 
conceivably with clouds of red curtain, and 
before a background spotted profusely with 
Elysian flowers.” { &c. &c. ; but that under 


* Essay on ‘ Modern Children.’ 
+ ‘The Seale 

t ‘On Talking of Self.’ 

§ ‘ Debit and Credit,’ ch. i. 


| ‘ The Cardinal,’ ch. xxxi. 
9 ‘ Life of W. Collins, R.A., i. 234. 
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his pencil children retained their playground 
clothes, and preserved their playground oc- 
cupations, and appeared at the best, and in 
homely realism, what Wordsworth calls 


‘‘ Sound healthy children of the God of heaven.”’ 


The style and effect of Mrs. Pardiggle’s 
system of home education are depicted by 
Mr. Dickens, with a high-coloured brush. 
She is made to introduce to us her five 
boys: Egbert, aged twelve, as the boy who 
sent out his pocket-money to the amount of 
five-and-three-pence, to the Tockahoopo 
Indians ; Oswald (ten and a half), as the 
child who contributed two-and-nine-pence to 
the Great National Smither’s Testimonial ; 
Francis (nine), one-and-sixpence-half-pen- 
ny; Felix (seven), eightpence to the super- 
annuated Widows, while Alfred, the young- 
est (five), has voluntarily enrolled himself 
in the Infant Bonds of Joy, and is pledged 
never, through life, to use tobacco in any 
form.* Young ‘‘ Bands of Hope,” by the 
way, were of ill odour in the nostrils of a 
late clerical essayist, pithy and pungent of 
pen, the Rev. John Eagles —so well and 
widely known as the ‘‘ Sketcher ” of Black- 
wood's Magazine. In reviewing the ‘ Re- 
ports” of ‘Temperance and Teetotal Socie- 
ties, he lamented the constant display-pro- 
cessions of children with banners, walking 
through crowded thoroughfares with music 
before them, assuming all the consequence 
of their position, as the ‘‘ observed of all 
observers,” drinking in excitement and self- 
approbation with ,he very-air they breathe 
— little paragons of all that is good, satis- 
fied only when they attract all eyes to them. 
What, he asks, is the natural tendency ? 
“They must either believe that they have 
been converted into little angels on earth, 
or believe it not; in either case they are 
the worse. Their natures will rebel — will 
tell them they are acting a lie. They must 
be fed with excitement, than which nothing 
is more dangerous to young persons.”¢ In 
another place the same ‘ve country parson 
stands up for the old-fashioned Church Cate- 
chism, with its plain answers to plain ques- 
tions, as far better for.the instruction of 
children — of the poor at least — than 
‘hymns which lift up the little souls far 
above their ‘ ordering themselves lowly and 
reverently.’ Such ‘holy children’ as Mr. 
Smithies has described to us are not likely 
to acknowledge any to be their ‘ betters.’ 
Now-a-days a child is not allowed to think 
asachild. He must have ‘strong meats’ 
when he should have ‘ milk for babes.’ He 
must have visions of angel-robes and an- 


* ‘Bleak House,’ ch. viii. 
t ‘hussays by the Rev. John Eagles,’ p, 201. 
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gel-wings, and wake out of his dream to 
oe on rags and loathe them; and thus will 

é grow up in a sour discontent with that 
‘ state of life to which it has pleased God 
to call him.’”* The Rev. Llewellyn Da- 
vies, in a review of the Revivals of 1859, 
of which visitations children were the sub- 
ject, equally with their elders, refers to this 
fact as one ‘‘ peculiarly shocking to English 
Christians, at least to Churchmen and 
Churchwomen. At an incredibly tender 
age they, poor things, are made ‘ convicts,’ 
arrive at ‘peace,’ and afterwards become 
leaders of. prayer and exhortation.” Inthe 
Scriptures, he goes on to affirm, you will as 
soon find cases of little children ‘‘ convict- 
ed” of sin, as you will cases of grown per- 
sons thrown into epileptic convulsions by 
receiving the Gospel. ‘‘ These things are 
utterly unknown to both the Testaments.” ¢ 

But to recur to the Pardiggle progeny. 
Never were seen such dissatisfied children 
—not merely weazen and shrivelled, but 
looking aboolately ferocious with discontent. 
** The face of each child, as the amount of 
his contribution was mentioned, darkened 
in a peculiarly vindictive manner,” except, 
however, the little recruit into the Infant 
Bonds of Joy, who was stolidly and evenly 
miserable. ‘* My young family are not 
frivolous,” Mrs. Pardiggle remarks; ‘ they 
expend the entire amount of their allow- 
ances in subscriptions under my direction ; 
and they have attended as many public 
meetings, and listened to as many lectures, 
orations, and discussions as generally fall 
to the lot of few grown people.” She adds, 
with peculiar complacency, that Alfred 
(five) — the one who had, of his own elec- 
tion, joined the Infant Bonds of Joy — was 
one of the very few children who manifested 
consciousness on that occasion, after a fer- 
vid address of two hours from the chairman 
of the evening. 

There have been, unquestionably, many 
very interesting children who, as Dr. Holmes 
remarks, have shown a wonderful ‘indiffer- 
ence to the things of earth, and an extraor- 
dinary development of the spiritual nature. 
Probably he would give Swedenborg a place 
among them. Of Bishop Svedberg’s fami- 
ly of nine all but one were, we read, like 
himself and his wife, ‘‘ Sunday children,” a 
recognized augury of the godliness of his 
house. Emanuel Swedenborg is not the 
exception out of the nine. And as a re- 
viewer of his life remarks, to judge from 
Swedenborg’s recollections in his old age, 
his childhood was one of precocious piety : 
from his fourth to his tenth year his thoughts 


* «Temperance and Teetotal Societies,’ ibid. p.210. 
t ‘Macmillan,’ i. 372. ‘ 
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were constantly engrossed in ‘‘ reflecting on 
God, on salvation, and on the spiritual af- 
fections of men.” The things he revealed 
in his discourse so astonished his parents 
that they declared angels certainly spoke 
through his mouth. But it does not appear 
that Swedenborg carried his early pietism 
into his youth or early manhood“* Be 
that as it may, the biographies of these ex- 
ceptionally devout children are recognized 
as identical in their essentials —the same 
‘* disinclination to the usual amusements of 
children,” the same remarkable sensibility ,t 
the same docility, the same conscientious- 
ness; in short, what the Professor at the 
Breakfast-table designates an almost uni- 
form character, marked by beautiful traits, 
which we look at with a painful admiration. 
It will be found, he asserts, that most of 
these children are the subjects of some con- 
stitutional unfitness for living. And he ex- 
presses his conviction that many healthy 
children are injured morally by being forced 
to read too much about these little meek 
sufferers and their spiritual exercises; that 
disgust is implanted in the minds of many 
robust youngsters by early surfeits of path- 
ological piety. ‘I do verily believe that 
He who took children in in His arms and 
blessed them, loved the healthiest and most 
playful of them just as well as those who 
were richest in the tuberculous virtues.” In 
the sensibility and the sanctity which often 
accompany premature decay, Dr. Holmes 


* ‘Saturday Review,’ xxiii. 603. 

+ Schleiermacher, by the way, contends that chil- 
dren are incapable of true feeling; that what in 
them is called ng 4 only utterance of instinct, 
by which, however, they themselves, as well as oth- 
ers. are led erroneously to believe that they possess 
real feeling. See Schleiermacher’s Letters, vol. i. 
No. clxvi. 
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sees indeed one of the most beautiful in- 
stances of the principle of compensation 
which marks the Bivine benevolence. ‘ But 
to get the spiritual hygiene of robust na- 
tures out of the exceptional regimen of in- 
valids is just simply what we professors call 
‘bad practice,’ and I know by experience 
that there are worthy people who not only 
try it on their own children, but actually force 
it on those of their neighbours.” ‘‘ Do chil- 
dren die so often and so good in your 

arts?” asks Charles Lamb of Bernard 

arton,* by way of gentle objection to the 
gentle Quaker’s over-elaboration of that 
subject, in his volume of verses. And cor- 
dially would Elia, with his genuine depth of 
feeling, and his shrewd sense and keen per- 
ception, have assented to the American 
professor’s doctrine, that a time comes when 
we have learned to understand the music of 
sorrow, the beauty of resigned suffering, 
the holy light that plays over the pillow of 
those who die before their time, in humble 
hope and trust; but that it is not until he has 
worked his way through the period of hon- 
est hearty animal existence, which every 
robust child should make the most of, — not 
until he has learned the use of his various 
faculties, which is his first duty, —that a 
boy of courage and animal vigour is in a 
proper state to read these tearful records of 
premature decay.t 

* ‘Remains,’ p. 128. 

t ‘‘Now, when you put into such a hot-blooded, 
hard-fisted, round-cheeked little rogue’s hand a 
sad-looking volume or pamphlet, with the portrait 
of a thin, white-faced child, whose life is really as 
much a training for death as the last month ofa 
condemned criminal’s existence, what does he find 
in common between his own overflowing and exult- 
ing sense of vitality and the experience of the 


doomed offspring of invalid parents?’”’ ‘The Pro- 
fessor at the Breakfast-table,’ § viii. 





ENDURANCE. 
How much the heart may bear, and yet not 
! 


How much the flesh may suffer and not die ! 
I question much if any pain or ache 
Of soul or body brings our end more nigh. 
Death chooses his own time; till that is worn, 
All evils may be borne. 


We shrink and shudder at the surgeon’s knife — 
Each nerve recoiling from the cruel steel, 
von aw seems searching for the quivering 
ife; 
Yet to our sense the bitter pangs reveal 
That still, although the trembling flesh be torn, 
This, also, can be borne. 


We see a sorrow rising in our way, 
An: try to flee from the approaching ill, 
We seek some sma!] escape — we weep and pray — 





But = the blow falls, then our hearts are 


Not that the pain is of its sharpness shorn — 
But think it can be borne, 


We wind our life about another life — 
We hold it closer, dearer than our own — 
Anon it faints and falls in deadly strife, 
Leaving usstunned, and stricken, and alone; 
But ah ! we do not die with those we,mourn — 
This also can be borne. 


ae live through all things— famine, 
thirst, 

Bereavement, pain; all grief and misery, 
All woe and sorrow; life inflicts its worst 

On soul and body — but we cannot die, 
Though we be sick, and tired, and faint, and 


worn; 
Lo ! all things can be borne. 





